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As the Editor Sees It 


It seems very likely that federal aid has 
become a more controversial phase of edu- 
cation than any other problem, not except- 
ing such perennial thorns as integration, 
“basic” curriculum, and the use of teaching 
gadgets. Until quite recently, the principal 
opposition to federal aid was based upon such 
claims as that it would replace state and local 
control by federal control; that any program 
of federal taxation and subsidy is expensive 
to administer; and that the wealthier states 
would pay more in taxes than they would 
receive in subsidies. Opponents argued that 
it would make more sense for the federal gov- 
ernment to revise and reduce its crazy-quilt 
tax program, leaving more sources of revenue 
for the states to use for education themselves. 

All of these arguments have a certain 
validity and considerable support among 
educators who have some reason to feel that 
federal intervention in affairs of local edu- 
cation will not be an unmixed blessing. But 
another set of opponents to federal aid as the 
President has proposed it has come to the 
fore, and their opposition is on a different 
ground. They are opposed to any federal aid 
that does not include private as well as 
public schools. Their reasoning is that the 
government should aid the education of chil- 
dren, only if no group of children is omitted 
from its benefits because they prefer to at- 
tend church-centered schools. Any other 
course, they claim, would be discrimination. 

We feel that no student of the American 
social and political scene can properly ignore 
the implications of this theory. It does not 
actually matter whether the church-school 
system is Roman Catholic, Episcopalian or 
Fundamentalist. We have no doubt that the 
leaders of the powerful Catholic parochial 
system would agree that federal aid should 
go to one as well as to another. The basic 
issue is whether any American level of gov- 
ernment should give financial assistance to 


any but the public school system, as re- 
quired by our state constitutions. 

Throughout our history there have been 
privately operated schools, some religious in 
origin and some not. Parents have sent their 
children to them for a variety of reasons: for 
more individualized instruction, for social 
prestige, for religious training, for the ac- 
quirement of manners and sophistication. It 
was for these extra advantages that they 
were willing to pay the cost of private school- 
ing. Children were sent there because they 
were not public schools. But recently there 
has appeared this ingenious argument: that 
it is the responsibility of the state to pay for 
the education of every child, rather than to 
merely provide a school system for all chil- 
dren who wish to use it. In effect we are 
being asked to accept the doctrine that the 
educational facilities may be supplied by any 
private group, and must be supported by 
taxes, or such children are being deprived of 
their legal right to an education. 

This is of course far too large a question 
to be developed here. Perhaps it is academic, 
since the Supreme Court seems to have taken 
a firm stand to date. But court interpreta- 
tions have altered before this. As long as a 
strong minority of the people press for fed- 
eral aid for private schools, the implications 
cannot be brushed aside as fanciful. These 
implications include two points that we 
would like to stress: 

1. If tax support for the education of 
children attending non-public schools is once 
established, it then becomes merely a matter 
of degree. It is a short step from minor sup- 
port to major support, with no barrier except 
an economic one. Pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, this could lead to two, three or a hundred 
tax-supported school systems, each repre- 
senting a particular religious belief, social 
class, racial group, educational theory or any 


(Continued on page 160) 
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National Power Factors 


HERBERT VENT 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


The purpose of this article is to consider 
the principal elements that make a nation 
powerful. There is no absolute agreement as 
to the relative importance of the factors of 
power, nor, indeed, unanimous opinion con- 
cerning what they are. Herein, the discussion 
includes the most important, without assign- 
ing relative importance. 

It is evident that there are varying degrees 
of national power, and that two or more 
nations at the same moment rarely are 
equally powerful. Nonetheless, attempts have 
been made by students of international rela- 
tions to classify states into several groups, 
according to the weights they can bring to 
bear in furthering their national aims. The 
few nations that are most influential politi- 
cally, economically, and militarily are often 
called great powers. After World War II, a 
new classification of states came into being— 
superpowers. This group has only two mem- 
bers, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
These divisions are recognized as having a 
particular validity in the peacetime councils 
of nations because relatively weaker nations 
in the physical aspects of power may yet pro- 
vide moral leadership, exercise a vote or right 
of protest, or threaten to throw their power 
into the camp of a rival coalition, and in such 
fashion exert strong influence. 

In times past, there have been other ex- 
amples of physically weak nations that were 
able to exert considerable influence. Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey are all nations that 
wielded strong cultural and political influence 
long after their military strengths had 
waned. But in these cases, their rivals did not 
recognize their declines; or, if they did, the 
habit of generations or centuries was so 
strong that it took several tests in war to 
break the traditions of deferring to the once- 


great powers. Other relatively weak nations 
have been fortunate in having astute and 
forceful personalities to represent them at 
the conference tables. For example, Metter- 
nich (1773-1859), the Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs, and Benjamin Franklin, rep- 
resenting the young United States, were 
sometimes able to gain more political advan- 
tage in negotiations for their countries than 
perhaps these nations might have gained by 
their own weights. Examples similar to those 
just cited are relatively few, however, and 
the influence wielded by decadent nations for 
their own advantages are relatively transi- 
tory. 

Great power, in the long run, must depend 
upon something more constant and long-lived 
than an individual human being, the prestige 
of past power, or the ability to tip the balance 
of power. The political, cultural, economic, 
and military influences of a great power are 
usually based upon the existence of strong 
institutions within the nation. In interna- 
tional affairs, the power of a state ulti- 
mately cannot be divorced from military 
power. It is the prestige built up by past mili- 
tary victories, plus ability to win future wars, 
that makes a great power in the meaning of 
the term here used. 

GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
Areal Extent 

The areal extent of a nation’s territory 
may be a key to its economic and military 
power. Other things equal, large states have 
a more abundant resource base for full-scale 
organization and production of a wide vari- 
ety of manufactured products than do small 
states. High industrial productivity has long 
been essential to the attainment of military 
might. 

In warfare, vast area can be a valuable 
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asset to military power. Everyone is aware 
of how Napoleon and Hitler met disaster 
when the Russians traded space for time in 
their defense in 1812 and 1941. Large land 
area also permits a nation, if it is willing to 
pay the cost, to decentralize its industry as 
a passive defense measure. Until recently, 
great size made it possible for a nation to 
maintain protective bases beyond the zone of 
potential attack. With greater range of air- 
craft and missiles, this is no longer possible, 
although a large nation may still have an 
earlier warning of attack than a nation of 
medium or small size. Also, large size affords 
the possibility for industrial and other dis- 
persion, but modern weapons are eliminating 
most of the advantages of decentralization. 
Medium and small nations, regardless of 
their other power attributes, are practically 
indefensible against modern weapons. 

Parochial attitudes sometimes result from 
tremendous size. The inhabitants of a large 
nation may become so preoccupied with 
events in their country that they are uncon- 
cerned about what happens elsewhere in the 
world, and unaware of the significance of 
events which impinge on them. This may be 
a basis for an isolationist attitude, such as 
that which was manifest in the United States 
at various times in its history. The student 
of American affairs is aware of the fact that 
the United States most neglected its military 
defenses during these periods of isolationism. 
Size may thus stimulate growth of a negative 
factor of power. 

Shape 

Shape alone has little significance, but 
when taken into consideration with other 
factors it may have some importance. An 
elongated shape such as that of Chile is gen- 
erally considered a weakness. However, the 
mountain barrier separating it from Argen- 
tina in this specific case corrects the military 
weakness. 

Countries such as Pakistan and pre-war 
Germany, with important segments separ- 
ated from the main portions, are or were 
weakened by their shapes. Transportation, 
communications, and defenses are made un- 
duly difficult in such circumstances, and it is 


only with great effort that the economies of 
two such separate portions can be integrated 
for optimum production and economic, politi- 
cal, and military power. 

Island location, even when the nation is 
spread over adjacent islands, has not been 
detrimental to national power, since the sea 
lanes pose no boundary problems among the 
various segments. This has had little adverse 
effect upon Japan, which consists of four 
principal islands, or upon the United King- 
dom, which consists of two major islands. It 
is only when a land mass forms a wedge be- 
tween two parts of a nation that the seg- 
mented nation is weakened. Insofar as island 
location connotes limited size, an island 
nation’s power may be limited by its boun- 
daries. 

A compact shape has theoretically the 
greatest inherent strength, especially when 
accompanied by considerable size. France is 
a good example of a nation with compact 
shape. Transportation, administration, in- 
dustry, and communications can be easily in- 
tegrated. In times past, compact land de- 
fenses had the advantage of interior lines 
of communication. 

Relative Location 

The geographical location of any country 
in respect to other countries is called rela- 
tive location. This factor of power can loom 
importantly in the internal and external poli- 
cies of a state. For example, Israel’s location, 
surrounded by hostile Arab states, goes far 
toward heightening the concern it feels about 
defense. 

The United Kingdom, lying immediately 
off the mainland of Europe, has for centuries 
been interested in and involved in events on 
the mainland. The English have become em- 
broiled in most of the European wars, and for 
three hundred years England was able to pro- 
vide balance of power in Europe. The United 
States lay so far from Europe that, until 
recently, it concerned itself but little with 
what transpired there. This isolation from 
European affairs allowed this country to turn 
its energies to internal development in the 
nineteenth century. The twentieth century, 
with the apparent shrinking of the world 
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caused by swift air and electric communica- 
tions, gave to the United States a new rela- 
tive location in the world. It also revealed 
certain weaknesses. The United States, for 
example, found that it was difficult to assume 
suddenly the duties and responsibilities its 
new power thrust upon it. 

Because technology has altered the relative 
position of states by speeding communications 
among them, strategic points and areas must 
constantly be reassessed by those concerned 
with national survival. For example, with the 
advent of and reliance upon high speed and 
long range aircraft and missiles, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Singapore are not as impor- 
tant as formerly. Such places as Thule, 
Keflavik, and Fairbanks are among the more 
significant strategic foci. New inventions 
could drastically change the relative impor- 
tance of these present strategic locations. 
Those states best able to adjust their spheres 
of influence and thinking to meet the chang- 
ing emphasis upon relative location are in 
part assured of the most favorable power po- 
sition in international affairs. 

Boundaries 

International boundaries might be thought 
of as fluctuating lines of demarcation where 
the pressures between adjacent political 
bodies attain temporary equilibrium. Popu- 
lation pressures and imperialistic designs 
of leaders are both factors which disrupt 
these boundaries. 

Any student of geography or international 
affairs is aware of the multiplicity of bound- 
ary changes in the twentieth century alone. 
Also, he is aware of recent or current bound- 
ary disputes such as Tacna-Arica (Chile- 
Peru), the Gran Chaco (Bolivia-Paraguay), 
the Argentine-Chilean dispute, and the Kash- 
mir dispute (India-Pakistan). There are al- 
ways unsettled boundary difficulties in the 
world. International strife and warfare, 
which are the overt manifestations of inter- 
national disorganization, preclude consolida- 
tion of power; thus areas with fluctuating 
boundaries often are characterized by nu- 
merous weak states. This is the situation in 
Eastern Europe. 

In sparsely settled areas boundaries tend 


to remain undisturbed because population 
pressures on the frontiers are almost non- 
existent. This makes it possible to consolidate 
power more easily in the less densely popu- 
lated countries without coming into conflict 
with neighboring states. The United States, 
Argentina, Canada, and the Union of South 
Africa enjoy such a favorable position. How- 
ever, there are some situations in which 
sparse population becomes identified with 
lack of effective control. This hinders con- 
solidation of power, as has been the case 
both with Ecuador and with Bolivia. There, 
bitter wars have resulted for control of dis- 
puted territory. 

Natural boundaries have been less subject 
to disagreements and wars than artificial 
ones. The latter often divide ethnic, religious, 
language, and nationality groups. Such de- 
tached elements may react much as a weak- 
ening cancer on the nations attempting to 
govern them. For example, the Sudeten 
Germans weakened Czechoslovakia, and 
Italian elements weakened Austria-Hungary 
with their cry of “Italia irredenta.” After 
World War II, Czechoslovakia expelled its 
German population in an effort to strengthen 
the nation. 

Undisputed boundaries, natural or arti- 
ficial, tend to promote growth and strength 
within the nations concerned, since attention 
and efforts can be devoted to more important 
activities than policing the frontiers or build- 
ing defenses against threatening neighbors. 
The United States and Canada are the best 
known countries having lengthy undisputed 
and unpatrolled borders. It may be noted that 
great stretches of this boundary do not fol- 
low natural divisions. 

Terrain 

Plains, mountains, hills, and plateaus are 
the categories of surface features of the 
physical landscape upon which all industrial, 
political, military, and other activities are 
carried out. Drainage patterns, transporta- 
tion rates, and military planning are in part 
conditioned by the nature of these various 
land surfaces. 

Powerful nations, other things being equal, 
generally have extensive plains lands and 
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other lands of low elevation and/or local re- 
lief. Such a natural environment provides 
a good possibility for extensive agricultural 
development, adequate transportation, and 
ease of communication. Mountain states, on 
the other hand, are generally less productive 
and less unified than the lowland countries. 
In the past mountainous terrain has provided 
protection and isolation. Such independent 
countries as Switzerland, Afghanistan, and 
Ethiopia, in part owe their sovereign statuses 
to their mountainous topography. Today the 
advantage of mountainous terrain has 
largely disappeared. 


Population 

If all other things are equal, it might be 
expected that the country possessing the 
largest population would be the most power- 
ful, and that China would under such circum- 
stances be the most powerful country in the 
world today. However, neither China nor 
India, the world’s two most populous coun- 
tries, are the most powerful nations — al- 
though they may achieve this status in a few 
decades. Thus the number of soldiers poten- 
tially available is not a precise power index. 
This in part is due to the fact that the quality 
of the population in some of the populous 
countries (as well as in many other coun- 
tries) is low. “Quality” may refer to inci- 
dence of literacy, health, nutrition, the eco- 
nomic and political institutional arrange- 
ments tolerated by a population, state of 
technology, proportional number of people in 
each age group, and in some cases to physical 
aptitudes and qualities. It is only within ex- 
tremely narrow limits that numbers can com- 
pensate for adverse quality factors. There is 
also an optimum population figure, beyond 
which the economy begins to suffer for such 
reasons as land over-use or crowding. Tech- 
nological developments tend to raise optimum 
population figures; thus optimums are never 
constant. 

Some nations have much faster rates of 
population increase than others. Such growth 
can increase a nation’s strength, but may 
lower the standard of living and so reduce 
ultimately the power of the nation. Rapidly 
growing nations characteristically attempt 


to expand their borders as the population 
pressure on their boundaries mounts. This 
tendency to burst forth typified modern Ger- 
many and was the basis of its desire for 
Lebensraum. This pressure in Germany and a 
similar phenomenon in Japan and Italy were 
important causes of two great wars in the 
twentieth century, wars which temporarily 
destroyed the power structures in these 
nations. 


Nations with high birth rates and a youth- 
ful population contain more elements of 
strength than those nations with static popu- 
lations and an older population. When the 
foot soldier was the key to military power, 
the country with a younger population could 
achieve a favorable position in warfare. To- 
day, with more emphasis upon technology 
and trained personnel, this is no longer quite 
so important. 


A great population total has other advan- 
tages and disadvantages. For example, great 
density, or urbanization, often concomitants 
of large populations, provides a large labor 
supply for industry and services, greatly 
increases productivity, and imparts the 
strength necessary to withstand economic 
and political pressure on the international 
scene. Great populations can also affect a 
nation adversely when the standard of living 
is lowered dangerously, especially in those 
countries possessing limited natural re- 
sources. Undoubtedly, for example, both 
India and Communist China at this time 
would be more powerful if their man-land 
ratios were more favorable. 


A homogeneous population generally re- 
sults in greater strength than a heterogene- 
ous one. Some nations have recognized this 
phenomenon to a greater extent than others. 
Poland and Turkey have sought strength 
through expelling their respective German 
and Greek elements. Yugoslavia is made up 
of such diverse groups as Croatians, Serbs, 
Hungarians, Montenegrins, and Bosnians. 
They represent one of the greatest weak- 
nesses in the Yugoslav state. On the other 
hand, some degree of heterogeneity appears 
to impart vigor to a nation. Although this is 
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difficult to assess, such is the situation in the 
United States, the great “melting pot.” 
Mineral Resources 

Today, national industrial and military 
machines are highly dependent upon mineral 
wealth, including metallic and non-metallic 
ores and mineral fuels, either within the na- 
tional borders, controlled by the nation, or 
accessible by purchase. No nation can be a 
first-rate power without access to these re- 
sources in abundance. This lesson was 
learned at great cost to the Axis powers dur- 
ing World War II; their military machines 
ground to a halt as their stockpiles were de- 
pleted or destroyed. 

The mere presence of mineral resources is 
not enough; they must be used, and used 
wisely and economically. To make the point 
clear, it is only necessary to suggest that the 
same natural resources were available to the 
Celtic tribesmen that have served in the past 
two centuries to make the United Kingdom 
a leading industrial and military power. The 
largest amounts of physical resources do not 
always result in the most significant mani- 
festations of power. Exploitation of re- 
sources has to be undertaken by people who 
are keenly aware of the possibilities inherent 
in the resource base of their country. 

Although iron and steel loom most im- 
portantly in assessing the power of a nation, 
these metals could not alone play such a role 
if it were not possible to alloy them with 
such metals as chromium, manganese, vana- 
dium, tungsten, molybdenum, and _ nickel. 
High grade steels for industrial and military 
use are a necessity, and only the alloys make 
possible these diverse steels. 

Stockpiling of scarce resources, or those 
difficult to procure because of lengthy proces- 
sing, is an alternative to plentiful supplies 
within a national boundary. In recent wars, 
such countries as Italy and Japan found that 
they could not stockpile enough material to 
carry them through a major war. Today, 
with the possibility of short, sharp wars, this 
situation may have changed. 

Nuclear Energy Minerals 

Since the concluding days of World War II, 

possession of or access to nuclear energy min- 


erals has been an important adjunct of 
power. These minerals consist of uranium, 
thorium, radium, and lithium. One or more 
of these are found in numerous, widely sep- 
arated parts of the world, such as the Belgian 
Congo, the Colorado Plateau, the Great Bear 
Lake region of Canada, Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., India, Brazil, Belgium, and Portu- 
gal. In only a few of these source areas are 
these valuable minerals processed and uti- 
lized. 

To the present time the principal uses for 
nuclear energy minerals have been for 
weapons of awesome destruction. The indus- 
trial nations, because of the complex tech- 
nology and large economic outlays required 
for a nuclear energy capability, have had a 
monopoly in the field of nuclear energy de- 
velopments. This has widened the disparity 
of power between several of the great powers 
and other lesser powers. However, with the 
passage of time, some of the smaller and 
presently less powerful nations may achieve 
a nuclear capability and cause another shift 
in the power structure. 

Peacetime uses of nuclear energy are in 
their infancy. Nations now lacking coal and 
petroleum may achieve a heretofore unprece- 
dented importance once they begin to utilize 
nuclear minerals to operate their industrial 
machines. This may come to pass, especially 
if the cheaper nuclear minerals show promise 
of releasing vast amounts of energy. 


Agricultural Production 

Foodstuffs. An adequate diet is required for 
a vigorous and productive population. The 
great powers of the world either produce suf- 
ficient foodstuffs or have access to foodstuffs 
exported by surplus producers. Both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., the super- 
powers, are nearly self-sufficient in food 
products. The United Kingdom is a deficit 
producer, although it has access by use of its 
merchant marine to tropical and mid-latitude 
foods to counteract the deficiency. 

Those countries in the lower latitudes, 
especially if they possess fertile soils, are 
most productive of foodstuffs. Higher latitude 
countries, such as the U.S.S.R., are limited 
in their per-acre production, as well as in the 
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variety of foodstuffs they can produce. Cool 
climate and infertile podsolic soils are among 
the limiting factors in agricultural fertility 
in the high latitudes. 

During periods of war, those countries de- 
pending upon food imports often find them- 
selves in precarious situations. The United 
Kingdom suffered in both world wars because 
its imports were reduced drastically by the 
German submarine fleets. To meet this crisis, 
the United Kingdom expanded its already in- 
tensive agriculture, although never to the 
point of self-sufficiency. Many other food-de- 
ficient nations could enlarge their agricul- 
tural production through use of fertilizers, 
irrigation, better cultivation, and by using 
improved crop varieties. Thus food shortage 
is often a relative circumstance—relative in 
the degree to which scientific techniques are 
employed by the farmers of a nation. Japan, 
by intensive efforts, including expansion of 
fisheries, is able to approach food self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Many nations of the world today live at a 
bare subsistence level. In these low standard- 
of-living areas there is little surplus produc- 
tion to pay for industrialization, and little 
surplus wealth for industrialization. Under 
these conditions, nations such as India, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, and many others, re- 
main perpetually weak nations. 

Fibers. Such fibers as wool, cotton, jute, 
sisal, and abaca are used in large quantities by 
the nations enjoying high standards of living. 
Some of these fibers are required in quantity 
to protect fighting men against the rigors of 
climatic adversity encountered in some mili- 
tary campaigns. The effectiveness of a fight- 
ing force is in large measure dependent upon 
adequate clothing. Napoleon’s and Hitler’s 
forces suffered serious losses from frost bite 
and freezing among their poorly-clad troops 
fighting in the Russian campaigns. American 
troops who did not possess proper clothing 
suffered from freezing at Valley Forge and 
again during the Korean War. 

While the United States is better supplied 
with cotton than any other country, it is 
short of wool supplies, and this could be a 
critical problem if a war were fought in cold 


climates. America depends upon wool imports 
from Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
New Zealand. Supply lines from those coun- 
tries are vulnerable during war time. Stock- 
piling of wool and other critical fibers and 
materials is a possible solution—and one 
utilized. This is especially important when 
wars may be decided upon the basis of mate- 
rial ready for use when the war begins. 

Miscellaneous Products. Timber, rubber, 
dyes, leather, newsprint, glue, and various 
other products derived from the forests and 
farms provide strength and viability to the 
nations possessing them. During World War 
II, rubber was a particularly critical item. 
Military trucks, automobiles, airplanes, and 
submarines must have rubber in vast quan- 
tities for successful prosecution of the war. 
With most of the supplies of natural rubber 
controlled by the Japanese, it was necessary 
to cut civilian uses of rubber to a bare mini- 
mum and to develop an adequate artificial 
rubber. Now, with trade channels relatively 
open again, the industrial nations use ap- 
proximately equal quantities of natural and 
artificial rubber for their civilian and de- 
fense needs. Stockpiles of rubber neverthe- 
less continue to be regarded as items of 
stored military strength. 

TECHNOLOGICAL FACTORS 
Great Industrial Production 

As techniques for increasing production 
have developed, industrial goods have become 
more abundant in most parts of the world. 
Machines have made possible the production 
of more consumer goods per man-hour of 
labor, and standards of living have risen cor- 
respondingly. As a result of better living, in- 
cluding improvements in public health, there 
has been a great increase of population, and 
an ever-improving means of sustaining it. 
Today, with full realization of the benefits to 
be derived from industrialization, most 
nations in the world are striving to achieve 
a higher industrial production. Their export- 
able surpluses also provide a lever for vast 
economic power. 

Industrialization is difficult to achieve in 
the underdeveloped countries. This is due to 
lack of surplus wealth, lack of technical skills, 
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and insufficient entrepreneurial skills. Eco- 
nomic assistance from outside sources is 
often necessary, and this may jeopardize do- 
mestic control of infant industries, and de- 
generate into imperialism with all its inher- 
ent ills. 

The advent of industrialization in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, even under the best of 
circumstances, has some adverse effects. 
There may be unfortunate crowding in urban 
areas, lowered food production with the de- 
parture of rural workers, exploitation of il- 
literate workers, and little of the actual 
increased production remaining in the under- 
developed country to be consumed by its pop- 
ulace. Thus, industrialization does not neces- 
sarily raise the standard of living wherever 
it makes its appearance. 

Communications and Transportation 

Increased speeds of travel and communi- 
cation are of concern to all mankind. Some 
of the benefits to cultural and economic ad- 
vancement that were expected to come about 
as the result of the smaller world have ma- 
terialized. Examples of such benefits are 
better diets because of more rapid transpor- 
tation of fresh foods, rising standards of liv- 
ing due to dissemination of general knowl- 
edge and better techniques of production, and 
more cohesiveness among people within na- 
tional borders. Other expected benefits, such 
as cultural interchanges between nations, 
have been slower in developing than ex- 
pected, due largely to artificial barriers set 
up at national frontiers. Better understand- 
ing among nations, with perhaps a lessened 
possibility of war, has not come about for 
somewhat the same reasons. Indeed, the 
threat of war is as great as it has ever been. 
While thoughtful Americans may care little 
how many miles away a remote spot in Asia 
is, they are deeply concerned about how few 
hours or minutes it might take a hostile air 
vehicle to reach them from that spot. 

An adequate communications and trans- 
portation system is an important element in 
the power structure of a modern state. A 
transportation and communications network 
consists not only of airways, but in large part 
of railroads, canals, rivers, oceans, lakes, and 


electronic devices—all of which depend for 
their efficiency upon high levels of techno- 
logical development. The giant industrial 
states have the best facilities and resources 
for building locomotives, ocean liners, and 
other heavy, expensive, and intricate com- 
munications or transportation equipment. 
Technological Strength and Foreign Policy 

The technological power of a nation can 
be used effectively in implementing its for- 
eign policy. For example, the relative power 
position of the United States has been en- 
hanced through such economic aids as the 
Point IV program, the Marshall Plan, and 
through withholding shipment of machinery 
and other industrial goods to unfriendly 
states. The U.S.S.R. has also begun to con- 
solidate its power position by such actions 
as advancing technical aid to China, building 
a steel mill for India, and offering help to 
some of the other underdeveloped nations of 
Asia or Africa. 

Scientific strength has important military 
implications. Those nations possessing high 
levels of technology are best able to manufac- 
ture and stockpile thermonuclear weapons. 
They are also the most capable of delivering 
weapons of mass destruction to targets al- 
most anywhere in the world. Such nations 
exert correspondingly greater effective pres- 
sure in world affairs than the industrially 
backward nations. 

The United States, the world’s industrial 
leader, is first in railroad, highway, and pipe- 
line mileage, numbers of motor cars and tele- 
phones, merchant marine tonnage, and a host 
of other transportation and communications 
media. The closest competitors in communi- 
cations and transportation are such indus- 
trially advanced nations as the United King- 
dom, Canada, Germany, the U.S.S.R., and 
France. Industrial predominance carries 
great weight in the councils of peace and war. 

Looking to the future, the great powers 
must plan to maintain their positions of 
strength by the same pre-eminent technologi- 
cal means which permitted them to achieve 
their positions of today. The specter of in- 
sufficiency in this or that natural resource is 
only one of the problems that confront the 
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long-range planners. Such planners have to 
think not only in terms of the staggering 
quantities of economic goods used at the 
present time, but of the certainly increased 
quantities that will be used in the future. 
Added to this concern is the knowledge that 
irreplaceable natural resources are already 
failing throughout the world. Those who de- 
vise the best ways to obtain, utilize, and sub- 
stitute for scarce materials will, a decade or 
a generation hence, win for their nations the 
most favorable power positions. 
Pure and Applied Science 

Another concern of national planners is 
the human factor. Basic scientific truths are 
discovered by “pure” scientific researchers. 
While the United States does not lack first- 
rate native-born scientific researchers, tra- 
ditionally it has not been pre-eminent in this 
field. For example, the pure research which 
preceded the development of the atomic bomb 
was largely European in origin. The United 
States was fortunate in being able to gather 
together the most knowledgeable individuals 
in the world when it needed them. Unless 
more effort is spent in developing pure re- 
search in this country, the United States may 
fall behind in important new basic discov- 
eries. 

Technological know-how of engineers and 
industrialists might be restated as being the 
practical application of scientific principles, 
and this has been one of the great strengths 
of the United States. But such strength is 
relative, and with the greatly augmented pro- 
gram of the U.S.S.R. to produce engineers 
and scientists, the United States is being 
hard pressed to maintain a_ technological 
advantage. 

Institutional Factors 

Efficiently organized systems of industrial 
production, government, or other social in- 
stitutions have a real and important effect 
upon the strength of a nation. Another in- 
gredient of national strength, public support 
of these economic, political, or other social 
institutions, magnifies the effectiveness of 
good organization. 

The strengths lent to a nation by such 
institutional factors as good government, 


good organization for industrial production, 
strong and formalized religious beliefs, and 
efficient systems of education are difficult to 
assess; but it is certain that those nations in 
which they are most efficiently organized and 
most strongly supported are relatively far 
stronger than other nations of equal popula- 
tions where they are not. These most im- 
portant organizational and attitudinal fac- 
tors of national power will be examined 
briefly here. 

Organization for Industrial Production 

Most societies which produce goods and 
services also highly organize the processes of 
production. An individual entrepreneur who 
would undertake such production has to deal 
with and depend upon, in addition to his own 
resources, the stability of the financial struc- 
ture of his society. Much of his own stability 
and safety, and that of the entire financial 
structure, is secured by the agencies of pro- 
tection and control provided by the institu- 
tion known collectively as “government.” 
Private property and other personal rights 
are protected, ethical practices and adherence 
to standards demanded, and so on. An effi- 
cient government in these respects is a stable 
government, and the institutions which grow 
in such a protective environment, including 
industry, serve to strengthen the nation 
physically against outside enemies. 

Industrial organization consists in part of 
a decision-making group called ‘“‘manage- 
ment.” The primary functions of manage- 
ment are to determine (1) what to produce, 
(2) how much to produce, (3) the allocation 
of scarce resources, (4) for whom goods are 
to be produced, (5) methods for individuals 
to share goods produced, (6) methods for 
meeting depreciation and capital equipment 
costs, (7) methods for motivating workers 
to be more efficient, and (8) how the system 
shall be controlled. In a capitalistic economy, 
management generally provides the capital, 
or represents those who do. In collectivist 
states, management consists of individuals or 
groups who represent the state. 

Efficient management is an important fac- 
tor of power. Whether greatest efficiency is 
achieved under the relatively free economy 
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of capitalistic nations or under regimented 
conditions in the collectivist nations is a ques- 
tion which has come to be a part of a great 
doctrinal and ideological debate which has 
today almost divided the world. Adherents of 
the capitalistic system point out one incon- 
trovertible fact which ably supports that 
system: in terms of standard of living of the 
masses of the people, the degree of their 
freedoms, and the tangible strengths which 
derive from high production rates and high 
morale engendered by freedoms of choice 
and thought, no system has_ surpassed 
capitalism. 
Ideologies and Power 

When governmental control expands to 
assume the roles of management, even to 
supplying capital and holding ownership, the 
distinction between political and economic 
functions becomes more difficult. When 
philosophies which describe the virtues of 
greater or lesser economic control by govern- 
ment enter into and deeply influence the 
make-up of the social fabric of a people, this 
task becomes even more difficult; such phi- 
losophies then assume the characteristics of 
an “ideology.” An ideology has been defined 
as a “cluster of interrelated, though not 
necessarily logically interdependent, ideas: 
in general usage the term refers to ideas 
about government, economics, society, his- 
tory, or life itself,” particularly when such 
ideas are formalized and advocated with 
fervor as social-political-economic ways of 
life. The latter feature in particular—often 
implemented by the techniques of propa- 
ganda—is perhaps the chief reason why the 
governmental theories of such states as the 
U.S.S.R. are referred to more often in the 
United States as an ideology than the theory 
and practice of the government of the latter 
nation. If any considerable segment of a 
population is motivated to fervid support of 
an ideological program, whatever it may be, 
this is then an important factor of strength 
in that nation. 

The regimented populations of today’s col- 
lectivist states are directed in most of their 
day-to-day habits, customs, and procedures. 
From the standpoint of power potential, regi- 


mentation has certain theoretical advantages. 
One of the most important of these is the 
ability to force national industrial facilities 
into greater production of the sinews of war. 
Such production at the expense of consumer 
goods is hard on the spirit and morale of 
most of the people, and in practice other 
stimuli have proved necessary in countries 
like the U.S.S.R. One stimulus of this nature 
is fear of the consequences of defying the 
naked power of those in control; another is 
an appeal to nationalistic feelings. Both have 
contributed to the growth of the power of 
the U.S.S.R. 
Nationalism and Power 

In the days of hired mercenary armies, rul- 
ers were little concerned with obtaining the 
support of all the people within their nations 
during periods of war. The people, on the 
other hand, felt little kinship with the state 
or nation. What loyalty they felt was toward 
their own immediate community, or perhaps 
to the person of the sovereign. 

A time came at last when the common 
people of a nation could feel that they were a 
part of the whole, and that they had some 
part in directing its destinies. A good exam- 
ple of the nationalistic fervor generated by 
such a feeling is that which swept the French 
nation following the French Revolution in 
1789. It provided the hard core of spirit 
which Napoleon used to dominate almost all 
of Europe. Napoleon once said, “In war, 
morale is to the physical as three to one.” 
Today, spirit or morale is a real and living 
strength of every nation which possesses 
significant power. 

Religion and Power 

The bonds of common religious beliefs are 
still sufficiently strong to provide examples 
in which political and military strength are 
aided along national lines. For example, such 
bonds hold together most of the Arab states, 
and all Christian countries feel drawn more 
closely together, particularly in the face of 
the threat of communistic ideology which 
eschews and rejects religious teaching. 
Throughout history, strong religious beliefs 
have contributed to a strong, even fanatic, 
support of governments. 
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Education and Power 

Education is usually associated with calm 
enlightenment of people by formalized pre- 
senations of facts and concepts which can 
bear the scrutiny of scientific analysis. It is 
clear that the teaching of truths which have 
been discovered in the past will, with profit, 
bring an intelligent mind to the frontier of 
human knowledge, and so give the individual 
an opportunity to push the frontiers of 
knowledge a little further, particularly if he 
is taught proper methods of research and 
scholarship. In this way, for example, the 
education of scientists and engineers can con- 
tribute materially and directly to the strength 
of a nation by advancing its technological 
capacities. 

The education of people in a nation con- 
cerning the fundamental truths which sup- 
port such concepts as democratic government 
can likewise be pursued by calm, judicious, 
and logical presentations, and the end result 
will be a more politically homogeneous popu- 
lation which believes in and can defend the 
justice of a government by and for the people. 
In such unity and spirit there is much 
national strength. 

Propaganda and Education 

Education does not necessarily have to deal 
with truth, nor with logical, unemotional 
presentation. Indoctrination by an appeal to 
emotions is a kind of education. Indoctrina- 


tion by repetition is another. Techniques for 
indoctrinations- of this kind are known as 
“propaganda.” Propaganda, defined as “any 
attempt to persuade persons to accept a cer- 
tain point of view or to take a certain action,” 
does not imply that the persuasion attempts 
deal exclusively in untruths or that they 
must involve threat or compulsion (if one 
excludes the techniques of “brain-washing’’). 
Nevertheless, modern propaganda techniques 
have been developed and exploited first and 
most by leaders of ideologies whose tenets 
cannot always bear scientific scrutiny. 

To the degree that contemporary politics 
are dependent upon the opinion of large 
masses of more or less politically conscious 
people, education of people by conventionally 
acceptable methods, and by propaganda 
methods, is a vital factor of power. 

CONCLUSION 

Some additional elements warrant inclu- 
sion in any study purporting to cover power 
factors. Among them are climate, cultural 
habits, man-land ratios, transportation net- 
works, relations with neighboring countries, 
and the size and quality of the military estab- 
lishment. The reader can readily see how 
closely these are intertwined with the numer- 
ous factors of power discussed in this article, 
and readily draw his conclusions of their 
relative and absolute importance in assess- 
ment of a nation’s power. 


Current Issues in Secondary Social 


Studies: A ‘Teacher’s Viewpoint 


THOMAS N. BARRY 


Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High School, Palo Alto, California 


Much has been said and done about science 
and mathematics in the secondary school, but 
has social studies been overlooked, a subject 
that is required of all junior and senior high 
school students? Or will the momentum of 


“sputnik” result in a realistic examination of 
secondary social studies as was the case with 
science and mathematics? 

Why do we ask this question? Simply, be- 
cause there appear to be several problems 
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concerning present day secondary social 
studies that merit study. Five have been 
selected for consideration. 

1. What is meant by the term “social 
studies’? This current problem exists be- 
cause the definition of social studies is vague 
and spacious rather than specific and limited. 
The generality of the term has resulted in 
numerous connotations. To one teacher it 
might mean “history,” to another “geogra- 
phy,” while to an administrator, “govern- 
ment.” Pupils new to junior high school think 
of social studies in terms of the elementary 
school. To parents and the lay public even 
a different connotation might prevail, as a 
result of past school experience. 

To say that social studies includes any 
one of the following: geography, history, 
political science, economics, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy, is not 
a solution of the problem but an expansion 
of it. 

Coupled with the connotation of social 
studies is the additional confusion which re- 
sults from terms such as “social science,” 
“social living,” “social learning,” and “social 
education.” Is there any doubt that the public 
has a vague picture of social studies? 


2. Social studies courses need specific 
titles. The names that have been applied to 
social studies courses in the junior and senior 
high school have added further vagueness. 
Titles such as “Social Living,” “Social 
Studies I and II,” “Orientation,” ‘“Sopho- 
more Goals,’ and “Senior Problems” have 
done little to clarify the content of secondary 
social studies. 

There is a definite need for specific titles 
to soothe the public mind as to what con- 
stitutes the content of social studies courses. 
Titles that are descriptive but simple, e.g., 
United States History, World Geography, 
Western Civilization, European History, and 
Contemporary United States, will do much 
to serve as beacon lights above the shoals of 
public opinion. 

3. “Let’s stop ‘watering down’ social 
studies courses.” Past attempts to “fuse” 
and to “integrate” social studies with other 
fields, and to employ “core” practices have 


not added quality but have actually “watered 
down” content matter to a degree where it 
is weak and tasteless. To teach history, 
geography, and government together with 
English literature, grammar, and spelling 
as one subject does not give adequate treat- 
ment to any field, for it is fairly evident that 
“no teacher can serve two masters.” When 
students and even college professors refer to 
such combinations as “social slop,” isn’t it 
time for a change? 


To build a strong social studies program, 
courses must adhere to a single subject 
emphasis. History, geography and govern- 
ment, for example, should be stressed in 
social studies classes, while grammar, spell- 
ing and literature should be the center attrac- 
tion in English classes. Each subject must be 
taught as a separate entity if proper recogni- 
tion is to be given. This of course, does not 
preclude relationship consideration with 
other fields. All we’re saying is, ““Don’t sub- 
stitute quantity for quality.” 


4. Problems courses don’t solve anything. 
Another factor which has tended to reduce 
the quality of social studies is the “problems 
course.” Initiated with great fervor and 
promise, this course was designed to explore 
and analyze current national and world prob- 
lems. This was to be the answer, the cure-all 
remedy for social studies. 


However, time has brought other results. 
Because of the basic lack of content and 
structure, courses like “Senior Problems,” 
“American Problems,” and “World Prob- 
lems” have become a “laissez faire’ example 
of recognition. By allowing teachers the dis- 
cretion to interpret what a “social studies 
problem” is, problems courses have strayed 
far in the field, to the discomfort of the pupil, 
the teacher, the department head, and the 
administrator. 

The only solution for a restoration of qual- 
ity social studies courses is a sound basic 
foundation of structural content that will 
bring confidence to the teacher and substance 
to the student. 


5. Social studies should be taught by social 
studies teachers. The prevailing practice in 
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many secondary schools has been to say, 
“Anyone can teach social studies.” As a result 
we have seen teachers with no experience, 
no academic qualification, and often with a 
lack of interest assigned to teach history, 
geography, and government courses. This 
casual attitude has done little to raise the 
prestige of social studies. 

If we are to raise the caliber of the social 
studies course, we must give careful atten- 


tion to the selection of those who are to pass 
on to youth the knowledge and heritage of the 
past. The prime consideration for a secon- 
dary social studies teacher should of course 
be academic qualification and experience. 
However, if these are not available then in- 
terest and enthusiasm should be the prerequi- 
sites. We must never forget that the reputa- 
tion and judgment of a subject is often based 
on the teacher and his method of instruction. 


Jury Training in the 
Social Studies Curriculum 


JULIUS MENACKER 


Marshall High School, Chicago, Ill. 


The purpose of this article is to point out 
a major weakness in the present-day social 
studies curriculum. This weakness is the 
absence of any basic training in the duties 
and responsibilities of citizens in the role 
of jurors. Our American legal system rests 
on the premise that a jury of citizens is com- 
petent, with the aid of a judge and pre- 
scribed judicial procedure, to determine the 
guilt or innocence of one of their peers. In- 
deed this process of trial by jury is held to 
be one of the most cherished and respected 
traditions in our Anglo-Saxon heritage. Yet, 
can the educators of our country say in truth 
that the future citizens of the United States 
are really prepared to accept this grave re- 
sponsibility and privilege? Many lawyers, 
judges, educators, and interested citizens 
would say they are not. The reason that 
young people are not prepared to accept the 
role of a juror is that they have had no fun- 
damental training in what is required of 
them, nor have they been thoroughly fa- 
miliarized with courtroom procedure and 
practice. 

This state of affairs leads to gross in- 
equities in our judicial system. Take, for 
example, the often heard lament of the in- 


surance company lawyer who claims that 
his company has been forced to pay an ex- 
orbitant claim even though he has clearly 
shown that the insurer was not liable. Why 
then did the jury decide in favor of the de- 
fendant? The answer is that they did so 
simply out of sympathy for the defendant, 
thereby letting personal feelings and emo- 
tion interfere with the just application of 
the law. In most cases, jury members guilty 
of such travesties are honest, law-abiding 
citizens who are interested in seeing justice 
done. It is simply ignorance and unfamiliar- 
ity with the law and judicial procedure 
that turns them from their presumed role 
of arbiters of justice to emotionally-directed 
thwarters of justice. 

Next we turn to a more serious result of 
untutored jurors. Let us take the case of 
the wily defending attorney in a murder 
case who, amid a torrent of sustained ob- 
jections, fills the minds of the jurors with 
a myriad of irrelevant facts and feelings 
designed to acquit the defendant even when 
the preponderance of evidence is obviously 
for conviction. A judge can do just so much 
to clear the minds of jurors of irrelevancies 
and inadmissible evidence. Much depends on 
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the juror’s personal orientation and education 
concerning proper judicial proceedings and 
pertinency of facts. 

The obvious source of remedy for this af- 
fliction of our domestic system of law is the 
school. It is commonly accepted that a ma- 
jor function of the school is education for 
democracy through equipping citizens to 
carry out their responsibilities in the gov- 
ernment. Orientation in judicial practice 
and procedure most certainly is a necessary 
part of democratic education. The high 
school must find a place in its social studies 
curriculum for training in the fundamentals 
of our legal system. Certainly the student 
becomes familiar with the legal structure of 
our nation in the study of American govern- 
ment, but as for a close look at the duties 
and obligations of the jury, there has been 
no place for it in the already crowded course 
of study. 

The most desirable place for this legal 
training to take place would be in the 
“American Problems” course which is 
rapidly acquiring a permanent place in most 
social studies curriculums. The course should 
be adjusted so as to accommodate a unit with 
such a title as “Legal Training,” “Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Juror,” or “The Citi- 
zen and the American Judicial System.” The 
course should be offered only to graduating 
seniors. 


The unit could possibly be organized along 
the following lines: 


I. Introduction and Background to the 
American Judicial System 
A. English Heritage 
B. American Precedent 


II. Organization and Function of the Jury 
in the American Judicial System 
A. Composition, Powers, and Proce- 
dure of the Jury 
B. The Individual Juror 
1. Integral Function 
2. Individual Responsibility 


III. The American Court System 
A. Federal Courts 
B. State Courts 
C. Local Courts 


An excellent learning experience in such 
a unit would be the implementation of a moot 
court, similar to those held in law schools 
throughout the country, but naturally con- 
ducted along much simpler, more basic lines. 
Indeed, such a learning experience might well 
encompass several weeks of the semester, 
with students exchanging the roles of judge, 
jury, attorney, and the other component 
members of a trial. Of course the moot trial 
should only be instituted after sufficient 
preparation has been given in the essentials 
of courtroom procedure and practice. 


The Case for Family Life Education 
At the Secondary School Level 


ELDON E. SNYDER 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
Sociologists and psychologists have for 
some time viewed with alarm the extent of 
social disorganization and the resulting ten- 
sions within our society. Since the family 


is the basic social institution of our culture, 
attention has been frequently focused on 
means of improving family life and the re- 
sulting potential beneficial effects on the so- 
cial organization. There is little need at this 
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point in attempting to “‘prove” the extent of 
family disorganization with alarming sta- 
tistics. The statistics of divorce, desertion, 
séparation, sexual maladjustment, mental 
illness, crime and delinquency are readily 
available, and sufficiently alarming, to indi- 
cate that any improvement of family life 
would be advantageous. 

Much can be done in our school systems 
to prepare youngsters for marriage. (The 
beginning should be made in the elementary 
schools but emphasis here is on secondary 
level education.) The assumption should not 
be made that this preparation will present 
a panacea for correction of all the ills of 
society. Social scientists have long recog- 
nized the interrelatedness of social problems 
in our complex society which results in a 
multiple causation of most, if not all, social 
problems. This fact should not, however, 
result in undue pessimism. Social disorgani- 
zation frequently is the means of redefini- 
tion and reorganization to new heights of 
human living. This view likewise is helpful 
in relation to family disorganization of the 
present generation, and our educational in- 
stitutions should assume the task of helping 
youngsters to better understand themselves, 
society, and marriage, so new levels of fa- 
milial experience may be more readily 
gained. In the light of the family as our 
basic social institution it is reasonable to 
expect that a beneficial effect will result in 
other areas of social disorganization. 

WHY OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS MUST 

ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY 

Educators and the public have long rec- 
ognized the need to prepare youth for life, 
and the more extreme pragmatists have 
urged that the school should not be a 
mere preparation for living but should 
realistically represent life itself. Today, 
“progressive” school systems have exten- 
sive curricula including the instruction of 
innumerable skills necessary to obtain and 
maintain an occupational trade. Yet, in the 
most important job that any of us will ever 
face, the task of establishing and maintain- 
ing a successful marriage and family life, 
there is very little formal scientific prepara- 


tion. How haphazardly we allow our young 
people to stumble blindly into marriage hav- 
ing only half-truths, hearsay, and “‘roman- 
tic’ information to begin the difficult trial 
and error adjustment, or maladjustment, 
that must take place preceding the marriage 
ceremony. 

This woefully inadequate and apathetic 
attitude toward proper instruction of our 
secondary school pupils for the most impor- 
tant function of their lives is even more 
necessary in the light of a few simple sta- 
tistics. Studies indicate that over 90 per- 
cent of the people in the United States will 
marry sometime in their lives. Teachers in 
the high school level are aware of the in- 
creasing number of married high school stu- 
dents, and the high percentage of marriages 
shortly after graduation. In the early 1950’s 
the number of young men marrying prior 
to the age of 20 had increased almost 100 
percent over the previous decade. For 
women the figures show that 13.7 percent 
were married in 1951 at the age of 20 where- 
as the percentage was only 9.8 percent in 
1940.1 Additional statistics could be cited to 
point up the progressive trend toward 
marrying at an early age. One becomes even 
more aware of the necessity for marriage 
preparation before high school graduation 
when less than one half of the graduates will 
attend college where additional opportuni- 
ties are available for the formalized study 
of the task that will continue, in most cases, 
the remainder of their life. Even among 
the college and university students, Dr. 
Henry Bowman points out that only about 
eight percent ever enroll in a college mar- 
riage course.” 

CORRELATED WITHIN PRESENT SUBJECTS 
OR AS A SEPARATE SUBJECT? 

Considerable discussion has, and is, tak- 
ing place relative to the means of carrying 
out marriage preparation in the secondary 
schools. Many observers urge the bringing 
out of appropriate family subject matter 
wherever it is applicable within the present 
curriculum. Thus, for example, the material 
on family relations which is appropriate will 
be taught in biology, and the material in 
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English, psychology, economics, history, etc., 
which may deal with family living will be 
brought out in their respective classes. Sup- 
posedly the material will be correlated 
throughout the school system so there will 
be no instructional gaps. 


To other observers it is felt that a sep- 
arate subject should be offered which deals 
specifically with marriage and family life 
education. It is argued that the lack of edu- 
cational maturity of high school students 
hinders proper transfer of training from 
one subject to another. Likewise, teachers 
of one subject area are not adequately 
trained to correlate their subject presenta- 
tion with another, and with each subject 
adding a little here and a little there, there 
is no assurance that upon graduation the 
student will have a well-rounded overview 
of adequate preparation, but may have only 
an unrelated “hodgepodge.” 


To the writer, it seems that the two meth- 
ods are not entirely incompatible. Cannot 
each subject emphasize the specific material 
within its special area of interest, while a 
separate course dealing with family life 
might likewise be most beneficial? Such a 
presentation would likely be more than twice 
as effective as either of the techniques used 
singularly. A specific subject at the senior 
year can tie together and draw upon all the 
resources of previous subjects within the 
pupils’ background. Then more adequate 
correlation of materials can take place. The 
instructor of such a subject will of neces- 
sity need a broad background of educational 
preparation. 


OBJECTIVES OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


In furthering the case for family life edu- 
cation the writer feels that the following 
desirable objectives might be attained to 
some degree: 


1. A better understanding of the mean- 
ing of emotional and ideological ma- 
turity. 


2. A better understanding of the need for 
personality compatibility —a knowl- 
edge of complementary needs of mates. 


3. A better understanding of desirable 
dating and courtship and their func- 
tions toward preparing for a success- 
ful marriage. 


4. A better understanding of the basis 
of real love. 


5. Preparation for crises. 


6. A better understanding of the rudi- 
ments of child development and child 
rearing. 


CONCLUSION 


In our haste to gain a scientific advantage 
in this world of technology there is real 
danger of failing to give adequate emphasis 
to man’s relations with one another. We 
must learn to associate with each other in 
a more amiable fashion. The real need of 
the world today rests within the social sci- 
ences. Many of our most crucial problems 
are resultant of the cultural and social lags. 
The need has never been greater for our 
school systems to give maximum emphasis 
to the subjects of man’s interrelatedness, 
and the area of the most intimate relations 
with the resulting unprecedented happiness 
or sorrow is the family. We must rid our 
schools of apathy and timidity to prepare 
our students in the best possible way for 
more successful marriage relations. The 
cost is relatively slight and the harvest is 
great. Who can measure the worth of a 
beautiful marriage relationship and its ef- 
fect on emotionally healthy offspring, or the 
costs of sorrow and heartache of a relation- 
ship filled with hatred and discontent? 


1. Lester A. Kirkendall. Too Young to Marry? 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 236, Public Affairs 
Committee, New York, 1956, p. 1. 

2. Henry A. Bowman. “Collegiate Education for 


Marriage and Family Living.” The Annals, 272 
(November, 1950) 148-155. 
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The Pleasures of Historical Fiction 


HANNAH LOGASA 
Denver, Colorado 


There are various purposes and pleasures 
in reading historical fiction and reading for 
recreation is one of them. “History is 
stranger than fiction” and where can one find 
exciting, thrilling adventure as in a good 
historical novel? Here you find a basis of 
fact, all wrapped around brave deeds, mighty 
men, strength of character, high ideals—all 
made ready for the screen of the mind. All 
this can take place in the home, the library, 
or any place where there is a reader and a 
book. That is all that is essential for a won- 
derful experience. Reading makes possible 
_living in another world, place, time, and with 
all sorts of people. 

For young people, especially, books of his- 
torical fiction have an added value and that 
is imaginative outlet. Most books for that 
age group are well illustrated and that adds 
imaginative value. Books for young people 
are a delight both in outward appearance and 
also in their writing. Most of them are suited 
to the psychology of young people with 
attention to their interests and taste. 

Historical fiction reading is a pastime that 
not only gives immediate pleasure and profit 
in time well spent, but it also has sub- 
conscious implications. It can be character 
building. This is its most valuable by- 
product. No boy or girl can read about Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge and not be moved. 
Long after the story is vague, certain ele- 
ments in the situations remain—the nobility 
of character of Washington, the suffering of 
his soldiers and the loyalty entailed in the 
situation remains in the mind because the 
emotions of the reader were enlisted. Other 
books have other character building by- 
products which remain imbedded in the mind. 


EpiTor’s Notre: This article is adapted from Miss 
Logasa’s authoritative reference work, Historical 
Fiction, published by McKinley Publishing Co. 1960. 


Historical fiction can give objective examples 
of right and wrong, of good and bad in a 
story that is not preaching. Even heroes and 
villains in stories have their places in resolv- 
ing the ethical problems. 


One of the most rewarding aspects of 
reading historical fiction is that it frees, and 
fires the imagination of the reader—any- 
thing can happen, and does. To extend 
oneself in imagination is often to find 
oneself, because emotions are present the 
experience is vivid. Thus such reading can 
be an outlet for pent-up feelings. 


Along with this personal pleasure in recre- 
ational reading there is a core of fact which 
is an addition to the intellectual store. By 
such reading the whole world, its people, 
their behavior, standards and attitudes are 
revealed. Wars, and the rumors of wars, 
peace and its problems, men and women who 
make and unmake history — all these and 
more, are the province of historical fiction. 
That is why use of the material is an addi- 
tion to the factual formulated courses in his- 
tory in schools and colleges. Historical fiction 
can add another approach to the pleasurable 
informative courses called History. 


At this point the following questions may 
be raised: Why use the historical novel at 
all in a history course? Why not use material 
which is strictly historical? These questions 
suggest the attitude of the trained historian, 
of the history teacher who is dealing with 
advanced students. The educator and the 
psychologist will answer that these objec- 
tions do not hold for the immature mind, 
for the developing boy and girl of the 
adolescent age. The child has not formed 
canons of probability. He views all with 
open mind and sees with the eye of wonder. 
This attitude it is wise to cherish, and to 
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guide wisely, for sophistication will proceed 
rapidly enough. If the imagination of the 
child has been fed on folklore and the stories 
of the heroes and the great epical narratives, 
he will not need any introduction to history. 
The child less fortunately placed will find the 
sense of reality in the past through the read- 
ing of the great chroniclers and romancers. 
For him Herodotus and Scott are alike 
friends and guides, portals to the realm of 
romance which for him is the realm of his- 
tory. Thus the race story may lose the alien 
quality which it possesses for some, and 
may come to be “my story,” in the conscious- 
ness of the student. 

“For many students the facts of the past 
as they are gathered from textbooks remain 
abstract, dry and lifeless. Unless the student 
comes to visualize the past, unless it comes 
to have reality in his mind, the lessons which 
history teaches are largely lost to him. The 
skillful teacher or the student gifted with 
imagination may not need any aids, and for 
these the devices of method and material are 
not so necessary. But with the average 
teacher in the average school, there can be 
little doubt that the historical novel may 
become a great aid to the effective teaching 
of history. The hard-worked teacher, who 
has not the time to build up a technique of 
illustration, will find helpers in the masters 
of imaginative fiction. These writers, by 
giving background and atmosphere to the 
facts of history, may contribute to the work 
of the teacher. While from the individual 
standpoint, this type of reading does not 
appeal to some, there are others for whom it 
becomes a gateway to historical interests and 
historical knowledge.” 

There are many devices for motivating ex- 
tensive factual reading and making it the 
means of increasing the apperceptive mass 
of the pupils. It might be well to mention a 
few of the most easily administered devices. 

(1) A round table discussion of the exten- 
sive reading with a view to linking it up 
with classroom work. 

(2) By means of posters and maps dis- 
played in the classroom and in the school 
library, pupils advertise the books they have 


enjoyed, thus interesting other pupils in 
their choice. 

(3) A section in the school paper may be 
utilized in giving short reviews of outstand- 
ing books. This will give pupils an opportu- 
nity to formulate individual reactions. 

(4) An annotated catalogue made by the 
pupils of an entire class will result in a body 
of valuable material for future reference. 

(5) Making a multiple choice test for each 
book read is both an interesting and thought- 
provoking device. 

(6) Making an historical “Who’s Who” of 
the biographies read by the pupils is valuable. 

(7) A chronological chart, fitting the wide 
reading into the skeleton of historical fact 
will teach the continuity of history. 

(8) Using a large map to show the geo- 
graphical background of the stories and 
factual material gives a sense of geographic 
and historical relationships. 

(9) Using current material from news- 
papers and magazines to supplement extra 
outside reading, with a view to correlating 
both to the topic they are studying, is to 
enrich the classroom teaching. 

(10) Objects of art, e.g., models, curious 
implements, clippings from old newspapers, 
and objects with a historical association, used 
as illustrative material in the classroom or 
in the school library, will make the past real 
and vital. 

(11) Plays and pageants of regional his- 
torical events make history live. 

(12) First hand experience. Trips to his- 
toric spots, and awareness of the part played 
by the particular community. 

(13) Visual and auditory appeals are very 
important. The radio, television, films, rec- 
ords should be used in classroom procedure. 
When possible, speeches of famous men, and 
celebrations of historical events should be 
brought into the classroom at the time they 
are given. 

(14) The use of maps and charts should 
be stressed. That makes for historical 
vividness. 

(15) Human relationships are vital to an 
understanding of history, and an interest 
in it. That makes history colorful. 
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(16) Formal book reports are the most 
easily administered device, but its use is not 
advisable because it is disliked by the pupils 
and often results in causing a distaste for 
history. 

There are two vital considerations in the 
use of extensive reading: first, how to obtain 
the relatively large number of books essen- 
tial because a wide range of material is 
needed, and, second, how to administer the 
collection of books once it is obtained. 

The books may be readily obtained from 
two sources, the public, and the school li- 
brary. Teachers might request that their 
public library reserve a special shelf for the 
historical material, the books to be changed 
from time to time as the units of study 
progress. 


In schools with a school library, a close 
contact between library and classroom is 
possible. There, too, a special shelf with a 
changing book collection is practical. In 
addition to making the books readily avail- 
able, there is an opportunity for the teacher 
and the librarian to work out together inter- 
esting devices for making the wide reading 
popular and profitable. Thus the pupil will 
be guided in a manner calculated not only to 
contribute to his love and knowledge of his- 
tory in the immediate present, but at the 
same time to lay a foundation of standards 
for his reading as an adult. 


Classroom libraries, provided there are 
enough books, will also add to efficiency and 
interests. 


Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M BoopisH 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL WORK AND EDUCATION 

Teachers and social workers are frequently 
“lumped together,” from a professional point 
of view. If personality and character traits 
are, to some degree, determining factors in 
the choice of a vocation, there is evidence 
that there are similarities in the vocations of 
teaching and social work, and in the overall 
personality dynamics of teachers and social 
workers. Both vocations are service voca- 
tions. The teacher and the social worker 
deal with people. A job analysis would ob- 
viously reveal significant differences in the 
two areas of work. The major emphasis in 
teaching is to develop intellectual change on 
the part of the learner. The main emphasis 
in social work is to develop emotionr! change 
in the client. But, no individual, young or 
old, functions purely on one or the other 
level alone. “Motivation,” for example, has 
been a keyword in teaching for many years, 
and motivation involves the emotions. 

Legally, the teacher has been considered 
as being “in loco parentis.” Willingly or un- 


willingly, many teachers function as parent 
substitutes in ways other than purely in- 
structional. Social workers are not legally 
regarded as being “in loco parentis,’” but 
functionally they perform services that are 
familial in nature. Increasingly, in recent 
years, social workers have been working very 
closely with schools, particularly with school 
counselors, in the handling of many problems 
involving the home. 

The close relationship that exists today 
between social work agencies and the schools 
was discussed in detail at a meeting of the 
National Association of Social Workers at 
Highland Park, Illinois (August 2-8, 1959). 
Following is a portion of one of the addresses: 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL WORK 

TO THE SOCIAL PLANNING ASPECTS 
OF THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


ROBERT C. TABER, Director 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, 
School District of Philadelphia 
Our Schools Are Strategic as a 


Social Institution 
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Other than the family, no social institu- 
tion plays a more vital role in the develop- 
ment and growth of our children than do our 
schools. Education, once restricted to the 
favored few, is now a vast and complex proc- 
ess with multiple functions and new responsi- 
bilities. No other institution holds such a 
strategic place in our social fabric and no 
other organization plays such a vital part in 
moulding the future of our nation. Social 
work principles and skills have a substantial 
contribution to make to our schools once they 
become an integral part of the educational 
program. 

Initially, our schools were charged with the 
primary responsibility of teaching the basic 
skills of reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
this time of technological advance, these 
skills could not be more important. However, 
education has long since raised its sights 
beyond the 3 R’s in that it now shares with 
the home and the church responsibility for 
personal and social growth, help in develop- 
ing good citizenship, and ethical and moral 
values. The passage of the compulsory school 
attendance laws with the turn of the century 
has brought about vast changes in our schools 
and the nature of their enrollment. Whereas 
in 1890 less than 7% of the boys and girls 
between 14 and 17 years of age were enrolled 
in high school and less than 2% attended 
college, today over 80% attend high school 
and 30% enter college. While the population 
quadrupled since 1870, the number enrolled 
in college is 57 times greater.! With the ex- 
ception of migrant labor, the days of exploita- 
tion of children in cotton fields, canneries 
and sweat shops are practically over. How- 
ever, universal education has brought new 
problems. It has increased school size and 
widened the range of abilities and interest 
which must be accommodated. Revolution- 
ary changes which are taking place in our 
political, economic and social scene have 
added new responsibilities. 

Social Work Skills Have a Great 
Contribution To Make 
1. Basic to democracy is the recognition of 
the worth of every individual and his 
right to his difference provided he 


tempers it with the requirements of 
society as a whole. 


The greatest task confronting both parents 
and teachers is developing ways in which we 
may help children to learn to be themselves 
and yet learn to live in harmony with others; 
to enable them to temper their own individual 
impulses to the point where they respect the 
rights of their fellows without unduly re- 
pressing their personal drives; and to help 
them develop self-discipline. Social work 
principles and skills have a significant con- 
tribution to make to this vital growth 
process. 

Children have a right to a home charac- 
terized by love and security, to medical serv- 
ices that assure good health, and to a dynamic 
and enriched program which insures a sound 
education and adequate recreation. How- 
ever, we have tended to de-emphasize that 
children also have responsibilities: to obey 
and respect their parents, to be law-abiding, 
and to foster their health and education. As 
a consequence, we as parents and educators 
are partially responsible for the marked in- 
crease of emotional disturbances and delin- 
quency. Children are, in part, victims of 
cross-currents between home and school and 
our vacillation and lack of firmness in hold- 
ing children accountable for their actions. In 
so doing, we have done a disservice to chil- 
dren, and to communities throughout the 
nation as well. 

As parents, teachers, and community we 
share the guilt in our faltering approach. We 
tend to move to extremes— suppressive at 
one moment, permissive at another—rather 
than holding steadily to our program. The 
following are a few of the areas which we 
need to clarify and to bring into balance, if 
we are to help children become responsible: 

(a) We tend to rob children of their indi- 
viduality, their most precious posession. We 
attempt to press them into a common mold, 
exhorting each to be an honor student, an 
athlete, an artist, and the like. Since few 
children enjoy a composite of all these tal- 
ents, they develop a sense of uncertainty and 
frustration. We suffer from a compulsive 
and overwhelming desire to make them 
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“normal” when, as a matter of fact, we need 
to raise the question, ‘““Who are and what is 
normal?” We are now giving more leeway 
for individual differences, with the result 
that gifted children are less apt to coast on 
their laurels, and fewer mentally retarded 
children are over their depth. When differ- 
ences in children are not understood and 
accepted, the child reacts by withdrawing 
into an unreal world of fantasy, or by rebel- 
ling. He is buffeted about by fear and guilt 
at one moment, and by defiance at another. 
We ask him not to be himself, but why he 
cannot be like his brother or his classmate. 
How in the face of all this can he learn to be 
at peace with himself? He tends to become 
two people: the one who conforms to please 
others; a second to satisfy his own desires. 
He is soon at odds with himself and those 
about him. 

(b) Although we recognize the importance 
of adapting an educational program to indi- 
vidual needs, we, the wealthiest of all na- 
tions, still have a tendency to provide educa- 
tion on a mass-production basis. Assembly 
line tactics are highly successful in industry, 
where parts can be standardized, but this 
same principle can never be applied success- 
fully to children, each of whom is an indi- 
vidual different from every other. We are 
now exposing boys and girls to an enriched 
and diversified curriculum and more fre- 
quently engaging their whole personalities in 
vital experiences geared to their individual 
needs and abilities. In industry, we can 
afford to reject the defects that come down 
the assembly line, but we cannot afford to 
reject a single child no matter how limited 
or maladjusted. 

Although educators have made marked 
progress in refining classroom situations in 
order that children may learn at their own 
pace and in accordance with their own abil- 
ity, we still tend to set standards in terms of 
the average child. To fail a retarded child 
in a class geared to normal mentality is to 
frustrate him. To promote a child in regular 
grade when he falls far short of requirements 
is to give him a false sense of security—to 
lead him to believe that he is competing 


successfully with other children. To fail to 
challenge a gifted child to work to capacity 
is encouraging him to take the line of least 
resistance and to deprive ourselves of a po- 
tential leader. We are not helping children 
to adjust to life when we brush aside reality. 
A child finds himself as he gets to know and 
accept his limitations as well as his strengths. 
He should be made aware of them both as he 
proceeds through school, instead of leaving 
the rude awakening to the stringent require- 
ments of college entrance or the exacting 
demands of a job. 

We must recognize that children who come 
from families that enjoy harmonious rela- 
tionships, creative interests, and love and 
affection generally find it easier to conform 
than do those who come from homes charac- 
terized by alcoholism, continuous family 
quarrels, separation of parents, and physical 
and emotional deprivation. Who are we to 
design such an inflexible blue-print for 
living? How can we expect a child living 
under such a handicap to measure up to the 
child who has every advantage? Children 
must be held accountable but we must expect 
a different level of response from children 
according to their background, training, and 
stage of development. 

(c) We also have a tendency to sap the 
vigor of our children by substituting artifi- 
ciality and inflexibility for vital experiences. 
As parents and teachers, we often err in giv- 
ing them too little choice in their courses of 
study, their careers, and their companions. 
We are likely to run the gamut from stern- 
ness and inflexibility to coddling and over- 
indulgence. We underestimate what young 
people can do when they are dynamically 
motivated—witness the “drug-store cowboy” 
and the hot-rodders who demonstrated they 
could rise to the occasion in the Armed 
Services. We do not toughen the fiber and, at 
the same time, mellow the temperament of 
our children if we protect them from the 
necessity of struggling with their own de- 
cisions and settling their own problems. How 
can a child establish his independence if he is 
not permitted to try out his own strength, at 
times burning his fingers in the process? 
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Smaller classes and greater informality are 
essential if children are to learn to live to- 
gether, to find themselves in terms of what 
they can and cannot do and still maintain the 
respect of their classmates. Children should 
be given increasing freedom, but only as they 
demonstrate their readiness to take responsi- 
bility for it. We do an injustice to them when 
we suppress them up to a certain age and 
then suddenly set them free before they have 
learned how to handle themselves responsibly. 

(d) Our confusion and vacillation over 
discipline are contagious to children. We rely 
too strongly upon indoctrination and ex- 
hortation, rather than clarity, steadiness, 
and firmness in handling day-to-day behavior 
problems. At one time we are lenient, and 
another time we are stern. If we take a look 
at ourselves as parents, we see our own 
vacillation when we find that we end up by 
mowing the lawn or doing the dishes our- 
selves rather than persisting with our chil- 
dren. As teachers, if we take inventory we 
find that often we use threats that are never 
carried out, and which leave the child be- 
wildered or with the sense that he can get 
away with his infractions. 

We need to establish basic standards, but 
with an element of choice for the child when 
possible. For example, that he be permitted 
to watch television provided he gets his 
homework finished; or that the teacher gives 
him special privilege not determined by the 
mood of the teacher but by the child’s demon- 
strating that he has earned the privilege. It 
becomes a matter of balance in holding firm 
to major controls but relaxing on minor ones 
in order that we help children to develop 
inner discipline—to learn to put on their 
own brakes. A marked difference in the 
handling of discipline between the home and 
the school can likewise be very confusing. 
Too many children get credit for virtue when 
they have no impulse within themselves to 
rebel, with the result that an anemic person- 
ality can be unduly commended for his be- 
havior, whereas a red-blooded child may be 
unduly reprimanded for his. 

(e) Despite the strides which have been 
made in developing effective parent-teacher 


associations, there are still too many schools 
in which parents and teachers have only a 
restrained or nodding acquaintance. The 
child whose parent is hypercritical of the 
school in his presence is distrustful of his 
whole school experience. The teacher who 
openly blames parents sets into motion 
doubts on the part of the child about his 
parents. Parents and teachers need to under- 
stand and support each other in the joint ven- 
ture as partners in education, if children are 
to have a good experience and to develop a 
sense of confidence and belonging. 

Children find themselves in very different 
ways and through diversified media. Some 
achieve a sense of their individuality through 
the academic program. The majority, how- 
ever, emerge as personalities through a 
variety of activities such as music, the arts, 
drama, athletics, and student government. 
Those who criticize the traditional extra- 
curricular program as “frills” would rob 
many pupils of the opportunity to find them- 
selves. Mere academic achievement, without 
the balance of personal and social maturity, 
can well result in a gifted student being out- 
of-step with his peers and with reality. A 
less able, but none the less productive student 
can remain an ineffective nonentity unless 
he is afforded an opportunity to realize 
himself. 

2. Case Work Skills Are Urgently Needed. 

Although we all recognize the validity of 
universal education, we must accept that its 
introduction means that many children are 
attending school against their wishes and 
that they add to the already heavy burden of 
the teacher. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren who are slow-learners, who suffer from 
emotional turmoil, and who have reading and 
other disabilities would, if they had their 
way, drop out of school. It, therefore, be- 
comes the responsibility of our educators to 
identify these problems early and to provide 
remedial services. 

The services of the Attendance Officer was 
one of the earliest to be introduced. At the 
outset, the approach of the “iron fist” was 
adopted. It was soon recognized, however, 
that his authority could serve as a dynamic 
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factor only when used with great sensitivity 
in holding to a sense of accountability, rather 
than a high-pressured tactic. This service 
was followed by the employment of doctors 
and nurses and psychologists. Not until re- 
cently have educators recognized the strategic 
role which counselors and social workers can 
play in helping children. 

Our schools enjoy a natural relationship 
with parents and can involve them in the 
school-focused problem more readily than 
can a social agency. By the same token, when 
a child requires the specialized services be- 
yond which the school can give, the counselor 
is in a strategic position to help ready par- 


ents for the effective use of health and wel-- 


fare agencies in the community. The coun- 
selor helps generate the kind of steam which 
it takes to initiate and sustain contact on the 
part of the parent with an agency. However, 
the counselor or social worker makes his 
greatest contribution through the offering of 
direct individual help to children and their 
parents. The gamut of problems range from 
passivity and withdrawal to hostile aggres- 
sion and violence. Fortunately, in Philadel- 
phia we have been able to expand our coun- 
seling service from the equivalent of 24 full- 
time counselors in 1942 to 297 today, with 
135 serving at the elementary level. Where 
could social work find a more strategic set- 
ting than in our elementary schools where 
children can be helped at the first indication 
of maladjustment whether it be in the aca- 
demic, personal, or social area? Many chil- 
dren can resolve emotional difficulties which 
have blocked their learning process and ef- 
fective relationships with others by means of 
intensive weekly. interviews with counselors. 

Today’s school, particularly in the large 
cities, has vast resources within its own 
system which can be mobilized on behalf of 
the child. Likewise, the community has rich 
resources available. However, the full and 
effective use of school and community re- 
sources is dependent, in a large measure, 
upon the school social worker serving as the 
catalytic agent in enabling children and their 
parents to use specialized service. 

Perhaps the most significant development 


in the field of counseling has been the recog- 
nition of the individual as a personality in 
his own right with his own unique constella- 
tion of factors in his make-up. Traditionally, 
counseling began with an emphasis on edu- 
cational and vocational choice. Today, it is 
recognized that a child who reaches the point 
of adolescence may have so jelled his neurotic 
or delinquent pattern that educational and 
vocational guidance is ineffective until help 
is given to the individual in his personal 
adjustment. Only as counseling is offered 
from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, can we say that we are fulfilling our 
over-all guidance responsibility. It should 
also be recognized that the introduction of 
social work into a school setting marks a 
significant change from the traditional role 
of social work which in its early years was 
generally restricted to serving low income 
families. Today, the school counselor cuts 
across all economic, educational, and social 
levels, thereby broadening the base of service. 

Gifted children, as well as those coming from 

most favored circumstances, now benefit 

from social work skills. 

3. The Group Work Process Has a Vital 
Contribution To Make to the Socializing 
Experience of Children. 

Entrance in school represents the first step 
from the protective atmosphere of the home 
where the child is the center of interest into 
a socialized experience in which children are 
but a part of a larger whole. The schools 
offer the very best group process at the 
kindergarten level where activities are in- 
formal and children live with each other as 
total human beings. In the upper grades, we 
tend to be more formalized and the children 
intermingle in the classroom primarily on the 
level of the acquirement of academic skills. 
Their intermingling in the classroom involves 
but a part of themselves and it is at this point 
that we tend to fragmentize the child. Al- 
though the group process, as we know it in 
social work, can less readily become an inte- 
gral part of the educational program as com- 
pared to casework, there is a tremendous 
contribution to be made. We need to develop 
more effective ways and means of translating 
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social group work skills into the socializing 
experience of the school which constitutes 
such a vital factor in the sound personality 
development of children. 





1Figures taken from: “Statistics on Higher Edu- 
cation 1955-56” and “Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion 1953-54”—published by U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


Instructional Materials 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


NEW MATERIALS 


Free Booklet. The Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (1742-44 R Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.) is offering a free 
booklet centered around the theme of “‘Ger- 
many and the Cold War.” Designed for 
student discussions, it deals with five 
points: How Germany Came to Be Divided, 
Provosals to End the Partition of Ger- 
mary, How Democracy Works in Ger- 
many, Germany’s Role in the Family of 
Nations, and How a Free Economy Has 
Led to a Better Life. A list of pertinent 
reading materials is included at the back 
of the booklet. 


World Affairs Materials. Listed below are 
1959 titles in the growing body of study 
and resource items produced by World 
Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Resource Units: “China” (50¢); “Middle 
East (50¢); “Southeast Asia” (50¢). 


Background Papers: “Ghana” (25¢); 
“Challenges in International Education” 
(20¢); “Studying Other Countries” 
(15¢); “Exploring the New Africa” 
($1.00). 


Bibliographies: “Free and Inexpensive 
Materials on World Affairs” ($1.25) ; 
“Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
Africa” (25¢). 


Careers in Depth. This is a new series in 
careers, published by Richards-Rosen 


Press, 13 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 
Titles now available ($2.95 and 160 pp. 
each) include: “Architecture,” and “Den- 
tistry.” 
FILMS 

Let’s Take a Trip. 28 min. Free loan. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54 
Street, New York City, N. Y. A fascinat- 
ing visit to a rubber manufacturing plant, 
telling the complete story of this vital com- 
modity, from Sumatran plantation to fin- 
ished product. 


Endowing Our Future. 27 min. Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc. Explains the crit- 
ical problems confronting higher education 
in America today, the action being taken 
to solve them by colleges and universities, 
and the need for responsible action by the 
public. 


Littlest Giant. 14 min. Color. Free loan. Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc. Tells how 
consumer credit functions, and why it is 
important to the family, the home, and the 
nation. 


Day in Court. 30 min. Free loan. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc. A story about 
the problem of traffic accidents dramat- 
ically revealing common causes of acci- 
dents and presenting an effective solution. 


Conquest of Prejudice. 30 min. Black and 
white. Rental. NET Film Service, A-V 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. Teen age delegates to the N. Y. Herald 
Forum tell how their prejudices toward 
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each other were conquered during their 
stay in America. 


Our Basic Civil Rights. 13% min. Black and 
white. Color. Rental. Sale. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, Ill. Presents basic concepts of 
civil rights and directs the class toward a 
detailed study of our liberties which are 
fundamental to our society and defined in 
law. 


Farmer of Austria. 16 min. Black and white. 
Color. Sale. Churchill-Wexler Productions, 
801 No. Seward St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Film is designed to stimulate interest in 
the economy, life and culture of this part 
of central Europe, and to promote a sym- 
pathetic understanding of other peoples. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Color of Man. Single strip. Color. Sale. 
Pyramid Film Producers, 1636 No. Sierra 
Bonita Ave., Hollywood 36, Calif. The 
story is that of the problems presented by 
prejudice and discrimination based on the 
color of a man’s skin. Facts are also pre- 
sented about laws pertaining to segrega- 
tion and integration. 


Alexander the Great. 55 fr. Sale. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd 
Rd., Summit, N. J. This is a biography of 
the first man to conquer the civilized world, 
based on the photoplay. Shows Alexander’s 
effort to unite Europe and Asia, a task 
with which the U. N. is still faced. 


Israel: The Land and the People. 7 strips. 
Color. Sale. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. One strip presents an over-all story of 
Israel. The other strips take up the story 
by showing us what the various sections 
and groups are like: Galilee, Haifa and the 
Valley of Jezreel, The Negev, Tel Aviv and 
the Coastal Plain, the Jordan Valley, Jeru- 
salem and Judean Hills. 


The Anti-Slavery Crusade. 44 fr. Sale. Heri- 
tage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Drive, 
Rego Park 74, New York. A sweeping sur- 
vey of the world struggle against slavery 


culminating in the 19th Century anti- 
slavery movements in the U. S. The devel- 
opment of pro-and anti-slavery feeling is 
traced, with stress on the shattering effects 
the Civil War had on the institution. 


Passing a Bill in Congress. 44 fr. Sale. Heri- 


tage Filmstrips, Inc. Cartoon figures of 
bills are used to trace the several possi- 
bilities of action on bills in the two Houses 
and at the hands of the President. Includes 
consideration of committee system and 
summary discussion. 


Growing in Citizenship. 6 strips. Color. Sale. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. This series shows how the 
good citizen carries out his part by obeying 
rules and laws, by cooperating with others, 
by respecting property and by living 
honestly. 


The Integration Issue. 57 fr. Black and white. 


Sale. Office of Educational Activities, The 
N. Y. Times, 229 W. 43 St., New York, 
N. Y. Examines what has happened in the 
five years since the Supreme Court ruled 
on the “separate but equal” issue in 
schools. It also takes up other areas of 
civil rights, the Constitutional background, 
and changing patterns in the fabric of 
American freedoms. 


RECORDS 


Documentaries of America. This most com- 


mendable series is produced by Enrich- 
ment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Preamble to the United Nations Charter 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points 


This record holds the interest at the same 
time that facts are presented. Emphasis on 
the period songs keeps the facts lively. 
The dramatized versions are presented in 
an interesting fashion. The music at times 
becomes too inclusive and at the expense 
of quoting the documents themselves. How- 
ever, the important point is that students 
will be interested in these records because 
they are imaginative, dramatic, and hold 
one’s attention. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. Harr 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Living Government. By John H. Haef- 
ner, Harold R. Bruce, and Robert K. Carr. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1960. Pp. xxviii, 679. $4.96. 

Our Living Government is a good example 
of modern textbook publishing techniques. 
Not only is it gay and colorful, but it is 
written with great skill to stimulate, intrigue, 
and challenge the student to delve more 
deeply into a subject. It is a far cry from 
the prosaic textbooks of fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago. 

A casual survey of the text reveals more 
than a hundred illustrations, pictures, 
graphs, and charts in color; this figure does 
not include the black and white illustrations. 
It is a beautifully prepared book. The authors 
have made every attempt to find illustrations 
which are current, giving the student the 
impression that government is a real part of 
daily living. The authors have included a 
picture of the nuclear submarine, the U. S. S. 
Skate, a reproduction of a page from a con- 
servation bulletin quoting Senator Douglass 
on the short-sightedness of the threatened 
destruction of the Indiana dunes, and many 
other contemporary materials. John F. Ken- 
nedy, Dwight Eisenhower, Lyndon Johnson, 
James McClellan, and other present-day 
leaders are referred to throughout the book. 
To give sparkle and create interest, consid- 
erable space is given to cartoons from The 
New Yorker and other magazines and news- 
papers. 

Another of the authors’ techniques to stim- 
ulate thought and interest in students is the 
use of quotations from famous persons at 
the beginning of each chapter. How effective 
this is with students is difficult to determine, 
but it would seem to open possibilites for 
considerable reading, thinking, and discus- 
sion. In addition to the common quotations 


from Washington, Madison, Jay, Jefferson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, there are others 
which will not be so familiar to the high 
school student—Edmund Burke, Max Lerner, 
Lewis Mumford, Leroy Collins, Allan Nevins, 
Thomas B. Reed, and Goethe. 

The various aids listed at the end of each 
chapter — “Terms to Know,” “Questions on 
the Text,” “Questions for Discussion,” and 
“Things To Do”—are well thought out. Two 
examples of the caliber of these suggestions 
are the following: 

How did Sputnik I affect the public 
opinion in the United States regarding 
our system of education? Do you think 
your education will in any way differ 
from what it might have been before 
Sputnik? Consult several faculty mem- 
bers to answer this. 

Historian Charles Beard maintained 
that the Constitution was largely drawn 
up by men of property who wanted a 
government that would protect the in- 
terests of businessmen and the wealthy. 
Other historians are challenging this 
thesis. Select a good student to read 
Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Ask an- 
other student to read Forrest McDon- 
ald’s We, the People: The Economic 
Origins of the Constitution. Since these 
two books have directly opposite points 
of view, a stimulating two-student panel 
discussion should result. ... 

A teacher who is able to follow through with 
some of these suggested activities will be 
developing some of the critical thinkng about 
which we talk so much but do so little. 

The title selected for this textbook is an 
apt one because the book throughout reflects 
the view that social, economic, and political 
changes are ever with us and our govern- 
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ment does not remain static. The authors 
have attempted in their twenty-eight chap- 
ters to emphasize the developments in local, 
state, and national government which are 
currently significant and are likely to re- 
main so in the immediate future. For exam- 
ple, in the chapter, “‘Public Opinion and Pres- 
sure Groups,” they point out that there are 
many pressure groups representing minor- 
ity interests Uct that there is one group with 
no lobby representation—the consumers. 
There is high appeal value to the student 
in Our Living Government, but this should 
not give the impression that the text is in 
any sense watered down or superficial. On 
the contrary, it is a well-written, scholarly 
Jhigh-school text and should be ideal for a 
senior high school government or problems 
of democracy class. It seems to me that it 
would be great fun teaching from it. 
ROBERT RISINGER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Educating Citizens for Democracy: Curricu- 
lum and Instruction in Secondary Social 
Studies. By Richard E. Gross, Leslie D. 
Zeleny and Associates. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 591. $5.00. 

“In spite of more than fifty years of en- 
lightening psychological and educational re- 
search, social studies classes provide some of 
the more frequent and deadly examples of 
traditionalism at its worst,” the authors 
write in their introduction. It is common 
knowledge that many leave school with little 
appreciation of or respect for their democratic 
heritage. “It is tragic,” continue the authors, 
“that this area of the school program should 
be comparatively unfruitful at the very time 
when problems in human relations loom so 
important. In a day when the ‘last frontier’ 
—a predominantly human one—demands 
unprecedented social knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes and effective social engineering, 
far too many social studies classes are evi- 
dently failing to adequately prepare youth 
for its broad civic responsibility.” 

After analyzing the reasons for the de- 
plorable state of secondary school social 


studies, the authors move to remedies. While 
admitting there are many points of attack, 
they contend that the solution of the prob- 
lems besetting social studies ultimately de- 
pends upon the classroom teacher and what 
he does or does not attempt and attain. The 
book, therefore, is designed to offer help to 
the teacher who wants to improve his class- 
room performance. 

Gross and Zeleny along with the seven- 
teen other contributing authors of Educating 
Citizens for Democracy represent a desir- 
able balance between the experience of prac- 
ticing teachers at the secondary school level 
and University specialists. 

The progressive view of the text is ap- 
parent throughout the book and is shown 
in the strong emphasis in various chapters 
on the needs of youth, the use of sociometric 
devices, the many protests against rote 
learning of social studies facts, the advocacy 
of integrating contemporary affairs with 
history, and in the lengthy discussion of the 
unified curriculum as a way of organizing 
the social studies. 

The textbook is organized into five parts: 
the problem of education for democratic 
citizenship, the curriculum in the social 
studies as a solution to the problem, con- 
tributions of a unified curriculum toward a 
solution of the problem, using professional] 
skills in solving the problem, and evaluation 
and perspective. Under the second part 
separate chapters are devoted to each of the 
commonly taught high school social studies 
courses: U. S. history, world history, geog- 
raphy, problems of democracy, economics, 
and civics with an additional chapter on the 
international relations course. 

Each of these chapters devoted to the 
teaching of high school social studies sub- 
jects presents sample units in those fields 
or discusses the kind of topics which should 
be included in teaching units. For example, 
the chapter on United States history has a 
rather complete unit for an eleventh grade 
American history class entitled “The Crisis 
of the Union, the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion” complete with aims, skills, introduc- 
tory activities, investigational exercises, ac- 
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tivities for more advanced students, conclud- 
ing activities, evaluation, references, and an 
attitude test. 

Offering many guiding principles and con- 
crete suggestions for improving the social 
studies program, Educating Citizens for 
Democracy makes a new, fresh contribution 
to social studies education. This book is 
likely to take its place along with Wesley 
and Wronski, Teaching Social Studies in 
High School, and Hunt and Metcalf, Teach- 
ing High School Social Studies, as an out- 
standing social studies methods book from 
the large selection available. 

ROBERT G. RISINGER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Legacy of Imperialism. Essays by Bar- 
bara Ward, Thomas P. Whitney, Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, and Charles Malik. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Chatham College, 1960. Pp. 
iv, 94. $2.00. 

This book contains four lectures on imperi- 
alism that were delivered at Chatham College 
in the spring of 1959 on the occasion of the 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial. The selection of 
this topic for discussion was most appropri- 
ate, since colonialism and the movement for 
self-determination were just as real in the 
age of William Pitt as they are in our own 
day. 

In the first lecture Barbara Ward, the dis- 
tinguished British economist, gives a pene- 
trating historical sketch of the course of 
economic imperialism during the past few 
centuries. She concludes that imperialism, 
as far as the emerging nations of Asia and 
Africa are concerned, is “unfinished bus- 
iness.” She hopes that the West, which has 
the means to carry the work to completion, 
will seize the opportunity of helping the 
underdeveloped nations to modernize their 
economies. For this task, however, she fears 
that the West at present does not possess 
“the sense of responsibility, the imagination, 
and the historical vision” (p. 20). In this 
lack of vision she sees the greatest danger 
of all. 


Thomas P. Whitney, former chief foreign 
news analyst of the Associated Press, points 
out, in the second lecture, how Soviet Russia 
has succeeded in creating a new empire. 
While India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Ghana, 
Tunisia, and many other nations have ac- 
quired their independence since World War 
II, the U.S.S.R. has extended its control over 
Central and Eastern Europe. Mr. Whitney 
attributes Soviet success to three elements— 
the appeal of the idea of Communism to 
many colonial peoples, the disciplined organ- 
ization of the Communist parties, and the 
Soviet example of having converted a rural 
and underdeveloped Russia into a powerful 
industrialized nation within four decades. 

After summarizing the rise and decline of 
European imperialism in Asia, Professor 
Robert -Strausz-Hupé of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in the third lecture, outlines 
the expansion of Communism in this area. 
Indeed, he regards Communist imperialism 
as the real threat to the free peoples of Asia. 
This danger, he states, cannot be met by any 
one policy, military, political, or economic. 
Rather, the “free peoples of the West and 
Asia must seek to develop in concert those 
combined policies that will meet the Com- 
munist challenge. ... Only the determination 
and unity of China’s free neighbors and the 
steadfastness of the United States can per- 
suade Red China to moderate her ambitions 
and keep the peace” (p. 66). 

The last lecture, delivered by Charles 
Malik, former president of the U.N. General 
Assembly, discusses the philosophical aspects 
of independence. He observes that “inde- 
pendence is both a reality and a myth, and 
that part of its reality is precisely its myth” 
(p. 70). The reality of independence on the 
part of the emerging nations consists mainly 
in the establishment of native governmental 
administrations, the achievement of inter- 
national diplomatic recognition, and the 
gaining of membership in the United Na- 
tions. In practice, however, these nations 
must deal with the more industrialized world 
to develop themselves and thereby strengthen 
their independence. They must also “submit, 
however painlessly or indirectly, to the con- 
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ditions of the cold war; if they refuse to 
deal with the outside world under these con- 
ditions, they jeopardize their development 
and in the end their stability if not also their 
very independence” (p. 86). 

As its title suggests, this little volume helps 
to explain how colonialism and imperialism 
have given rise to new problems and chal- 
lenges that confront the world. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Sociology: A Systematic Introduction. By 
Harry H. Johnson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1960. Pp. xv, 688. $6.95. 


The aim of this text is to introduce the 
general reader to contemporary sociology, a 
reader characterized by the author as having 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject. 


One may add that this reader should also 
be a University student marked for his ma- 
turity and intellectual interests. This work 
would be the right choice for a class of su- 
perior students likely to be repelled by what 
the editor loftily calls “mere sociological pap, 
complete with spoon and bib.” But it is more 
likely to find its rightful place as a refreshing 
adjunct to the library of the professional so- 
ciologist and teacher of the social sciences. 

The text includes eight parts: The Frame 
of Reference, Culture and Socialization, Kin- 
ship Groups and Systems, The Economy, The 
Polity, Religion, Stratification, and Social 
Deviation and Social Change. The treatment 
of these topics is heavily oriented in the di- 
rection of theory rather than of illustration 
or empirical data. The school of theory re- 
ferred to is that represented by Max Weber, 
Robert Merton and Talcott Parsons, who are 
frequently cited. 

The pervasive theoretical theme is the 
structural-functional theory of which the fol- 
lowing is an example of content and of the 
author’s style: 

First, structure is something stable rela- 

tive to some point or points of reference. 


For example, a child’s mother behaves 
somewhat differently from day to day; yet 
she maintains a certain kind of relation- 
ship to the child—she continues to protect, 
guide, encourage, and care for him. Ignor- 
ing minor variations in the way in which 
she carries out these activities, we can say 
that her role as mother remains fairly 
stable. It is part of the structure of the re- 
lationship. Secondly, we related structure 
to functions. For example in the family 

(social system) the role of mother has 

functions such as socializing children and 

maintaining harmony and morale. (p. 626) 

The coverage is strong on institutions, 
social stratification, bureaucratic structures, 
often with very illuminating and probing 
comments, and with illustrations from other 
than American society. It is weak on popula- 
tion, and applied fields like industrial soci- 
ology, disaster research, sociometry and 
studies of small groups, the sociology of edu- 
cation and medical sociology. Rather surpris- 
ingly, the city is mentioned almost in passing 
as a phase of industrialization, while the sub- 
urbs and rural communities are terrae in- 
cognitae. While a text cannot offer all topics 
to all people, the omissions are just in the 
areas which are likely to enlist the interest 
of the beginning student. And needless to 
say, there are no photographs, maps, or other 
graphic aids. 

What the author does consider, he treats 
with the kind of independence and freshness 
of approach that is exceedingly welcome. The 
“Recommended Readings” and the footnotes 
are not only annotated; they are little gems 
of sociological criticism in themselves. Usu- 
ally informative (e.g. 557), sometimes paro- 
chial (e.g. 573), they presuppose a consider- 
able background. For example, while ‘“‘charis- 
matic” is frequently used, it is never ex- 
plicitly defined, except by implication. On the 
other hand, the first chapter on defining 
sociology, so likely to earn an immediate 
yawn, is here brilliant, sophisticated and 
concise. 


MARGARET CUSSLER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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Mailman U.S.A. By William C. Doherty. 
New York: David McKay Co., 1960. Pp. 
viii, 308. $4.50. 

This is a memoir by the President of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers and 
Vice-President of AFL-CIO, describing how 
his Union had to “bargain” with Congress 
and with various Presidents who sometimes 
vetoed bills favorable to the Letter Carriers’ 
Association even after these bills had been 
overwhelmingly approved by Congress. 

Although scattered here are numerous de- 
tails about the workings of the biggest of all 
postal unions, mixed with brilliant, and oc- 
casionally bitter, portraits of men who had 
the position of Postmaster General and other 
high office, only those interested in the per- 
sonal opinions of the author will probably be 
interested in the book. Others might be dis- 
appointed with the excessive use “I...” on 
nearly every page. The following is a typical 
example: “I was right about my prediction 
as to Summerfield’s reaction. He went along 
with the 10 per cent all right. He recom- 
mended that President Eisenhower sign the 
bill. The President did” (p. 266). 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 

Bridgeport, Conn. 





Leaders of New Nations. By Leonard S. 
Kenworthy. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1959. Pp. 366. 
$3.50. 

“The old order changeth” is the obvious 
story set forth in this collection of fourteen 
brief biographical sketches of the leaders of 
as many Asian,.Middle Eastern and African 
countries which have undergone the painful 
metamorphosis from colonial to independent 
status at the mid-century point. It seems 
strange indeed to consider that such vener- 
able leaders of “new” nations as these are 
half clad with ivy, when compared with 
Phouma, the incongruous three—Kasavubu- 
Mobutu-Lumumba, and Nkomo, Kaunda et. 
al. Nevertheless, the very selection of the 
dramatis personae is a substantial reminder 
of the fantastic pace of change in a world of 


which we really seem to have known so 
little. One might say with partial truth that 
“only the names have been changed”—the 
process, the problems, the aspirations, the 
rivalry of the rising leadership, the reluc- 
tance of the old order to give way—are all 
old stories. This is only barely true both in 
the quantitative and the qualitative sense. 
The number of people involved—their di- 
versity, the old institutions and ideas that 
must be undone, their educational and eco- 
nomic basis or lack of it, are all beyond the 
comprehension of both our own experience 
and our frame of reference. This book does 
not really seek to convey these dimensions 
or try to fit these leaders into the world— 
even their regional spheres. Each individu- 
al’s rise is traced in a “first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his country- 
men” fashion, and what results is a kind of 
“campaign” biography in the American 
political sense, which is not very objective 
but seeks in the manner of George Bancroft 
(without his scholarly exactness) to glorify 
the rise as well as the results. 

In short, these men in Mr. Kenworthy’s 
terms are homogeneous composites of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and if sainthood is im- 
practicable, at least immortality as being 
the “first” is their monument in much the 
same sense as was true in George Washing- 
ton’s case. My terror of running across a 
“cherry-tree” episode didn’t materialize, 
however. 

Despite the lack of any critical objectivity 
or evaluation of these men and what they 
are about, the book—which is simply and 
clearly written—serves a useful purpose for 
high school readers. It brings new names, 
places, and some ideas to their attention and 
this is bound to do no harm. One final thought 
—although it is one which early strikes the 
reader—‘my kingdom for a map.” There is 
not a single solitary nod to this essentiality— 
and were it so—the value of the book as a 
simple political geography exposition might 
be added to its other most modest merits. 

WILLIAM B. ROGERS 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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The Overseas Americans. By Harlan Cleve- 
land, Gerard Mangone, and John Clarke 
Adams. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1960. Pp. xviii, 316. $5.95. 

The authors, all of whom are associated 
with various graduate schools engaged in 
training overseas personnel, wrote this work 
with the aid of grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

This book is intended as an evaluation of 
the jobs done by American representatives 
serving in foreign countries; they suggest 
areas for improvement as well. They list 
elements of effective overseas performance, 
such as technical skill, belief in mission, cul- 
tural empathy, a sense of politics, and organ- 
ization ability. Technical skill and belief in 
mission are explained as the adaptability and 
fortitude needed to adjust to ever-changing 
and ever-challenging situations abroad. Cul- 
tural empathy is described as the complete 
“immersion” into the subtleties and intrica- 
cies of a foreign culture. The latter was 
closely related to developing sensitivities to 
the many facets of foreign politics. Organ- 
izational ability is described as the quality 
of “working oneself out of a job” by having 
natives accept the agency’s product as their 
own so that the program continues even after 
the overseas worker leaves the country. 

The authors feel that present overseas 
workers tend to be either poorly selected or 
improperly trained or both. They criticize 
current preparation for over-emphasizing 
language preparation rather than cultural 
immersion, for believing that experience in 
one foreign area is not transferable to an- 
other area, for believing in a certain rigidity 
of training wherein an oilman or a mission- 
ary gets a single-purposed kind of training. 
They point out that recently some universi- 
ties mistakenly construe the overseas profes- 
sion as a “new academic discipline.” 

For improvement of education for over- 
seas service the authors suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Increased opportunities for foreign 

study abroad, 

2. Promotion of area studies as well as 

intensive study of individual countries, 


3. Development of a professional attitude 
in graduate schools, 

4. Increased emphasis on comparative 
politics and foreign administrative 
practice, 

5. They finally urge that all should “know 
America first” in order to truly repre- 
sent America. 

The authors urge challenging new im- 
provements in American foreign service 
training. They warn, however, that such in- 
novations are so sweeping that it will take 
massive Federal support to bring it properly 
into being. 

SAMUEL FREAS 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Language of Education. By Israel Schef- 
fler. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1960. Pp. vii, 113. 
$5.50. 


Some thirty-odd years have now passed 
since the flowering of the Vienna Circle. The 
imagination of Schlick and his cohorts has 
for some time captured segments of leading 
philosophy circles in the United States and 
England. But not until most recently has the 
influence of the logical positivists emerged 
in educational philosophy. Foremost among 
educational philosophers who display a sym- 
pathy with the analysts is Israel Scheffler. 
In the preface of his latest book he quickly 
and clearly defines and justifies his role as 
an analytical philosopher. Distressed by the 
vagueness of the educators’ language, he con- 
cerns himself with analyzing this language. 
His analysis of semantics includes a thorough 
analysis of not only the word under question 
but also the situation context. Educators, he 
argues, should specify under what conditions 
educational statements are used if they de- 
sire to achieve a significant level of communi- 
cation. Although he occasionally becomes 
normative, Dr. Scheffler, it must be realized, 
is confronted with a task complicated by the 
fact that current educational terminology 
just grew, Topsy-like, and was not subjected 
to the rigors of empirical evidence and ex- 
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perimentation such as the development of 
modern medicine. 

Nevertheless he boldly enters the problem 
in his opening chapter by discussing defini- 
tions of education. He maintains that any 
particular educational program or assertion 
is most readily understood in terms of the 
“interest underlying” the definition. There 
are, he states, three sorts of definitions: the 
stipulative for purposes of easing communi- 
cation, the descriptive for the purposes of 
clarification, and the programmatic for the 
purposes embodying “programs of action.” 
I believe this to be his outstanding chapter 
as an analytic philosopher. 

In the second and third chapters Dr. Schef- 
filer discusses educational slogans and meta- 
phors. After “establishing the fact” of the 
emotional and ambivalent nature of slogans, 
he argues that educational metaphors are 
valid when the “metaphorical statement is to 
be judged... with respect to criteria relevant 
to the context of its utterance.” His point is 
clearly and brilliantly illustrated with meta- 
phors concerning “growth.” 

The possible interpretations of “teaching” 
and “telling” and the discrepancies between 
the two are discussed in the closing two chap- 
ters. The position of the extreme behavior- 
ists is criticized and rejected. Educators who 
believe that the problem-solving process is 
“governed by a rule” and a logical paradigm 
are “totally misguided.” Rules of teaching 
may aid the process of teaching, but they 
cannot prevent failure. Dr. Scheffler believes 
there are not conditions which can be gener- 
alized for effective teaching. It is most un- 
fortunate that he does not include ‘learning’ 
in his analysis of “teaching and telling,” but 
seems inclined to differentiate teaching from 
learning for the purposes of analysis. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Scheffler asserts that educators 
should realize that the results of scientific 
investigations may have implications for a 
classroom situation; but they are not ergo. 
Laboratory studies and investigations con- 
stitute a world which is distinctly different 
from that of daily classroom procedure. Sci- 
ences such as economics, biology, anthropol- 
ogy, and psychology which underlie the 


profession of teaching offer potentially use- 
ful guides to the teacher and because of this 
should be continued under constant critical 
evaluation. 

The importance of Dr. Scheffler’s effort 
cannot be underestimated. The Language of 
Education is, as he says, written in the hope 
that it “will further critical analysis of the 
problems of education.” It is a welcome 
departure from the recent and past philos- 
ophy of education writings of men such as 
Kilpatric, Romein, Horne, and McGucken. 
Clearly analytical, it differs from the tradi- 
tional normative or comparative approach. 
Educators, as well as the lay public, have for 
some time complained about the vagueness 
of language used by educators. Dr. Scheffler 
approaches the language of education objec- 
tively and attempts to strip it of its illusive 
nature by analyzing not only the words them- 
selves but the situations within which they 
are used. His attempt, although by no means 
definitive, is a good one and has been long 
overdue in the pre-designed world of educa- 
tional philosophy. 

JOHN A. BAUM 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 





An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teachings 
of Nicolas Berdyaev. By Michel Alexander 
Vallon. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. Pp. xiii, 370. $6.00. 

As an outstanding Russian thinker of the 
twentieth century, whose fame extends far 
beyond the boundaries of his native country, 
Nicolas Berdyaev has written extensively on 
a variety of religious and philosophical 
topics. In particular, his theology has at- 
tracted considerable attention partly by its 
differences in method and inspiration from 
all western thought. Most important of all, 
he is known for his uncompromising hostility 
to all forms of totalitarianism which, in his 
opinion, debase and stifle the freedom of the 
individual. 

This interesting study of Berdyaev will 
give the reader a deeper and more sympa- 
thetic insight into his life and teachings. 
No other book contains such a complete 
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and systematic treatment of his basic ideas 
and contributions. 

In the introductory chapter, which surveys 
the main intellectual and religious currents 
of Russian history, the author points out to 
what extent Berdyaev was influenced by his 
Russian background. He concludes that, 
while the philosopher’s writings were thor- 
oughly Russian in form and character, his 
“vigorous defense of personal freedom and 
the vantage point of his spiritual outlook af- 
forded him enough detachment from national 
entanglement to raise his thought to man- 
kind’s proportion.” (p. 37). 

Part One relates the story of Berdyaev’s 
life. He is portrayed as a man who remained 
a stranger in this world, as one who never 
merged with it but was exposed to its im- 
pressions,—an estrangement, however, that 
did not result either in withdrawal or indif- 
ference on his part. Of aristocratic society, 
he had no religious education of any signifi- 
cance in his home, but he early developed a 
growing interest in philosophic problems. At 
the age of fourteen he was reading Schopen- 
hauer, Kant, and Hegel, soon to be followed 
by others, but he never became a disciple of 
any of them. Like other members of the 
intelligentsia, he was very critical of the 
tsarist autocracy, and for several years he 
embraced Marxism as a solution for Russian 
ills. He was gradually disillusioned with the 
direction of the Marxist movement, fearing 
that it would lead to the destruction of 
human freedom and personality. He finally 
broke with it, and, on the eve of World War 
I, he was converted to Christianity,—but not 
to the traditional Christianity of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. He welcomed the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 as necessary and justifiable, but 
at the same time he had misgivings about its 
ultimate results. When the Bolsheviks seized 
power and imposed their dictatorship, he re- 
sisted their political and religious persecu- 
tions; as a consequence, he was exiled by 
them in 1922. After living in Berlin for two 
years, he moved to Paris, where he resided 
until his death in 1948. 

Part Two is devoted to an examination and 
evaluation of Berdyaev’s basic writings. 


There is a comprehensive analysis of his 
theological ideas, such as his concept of God, 
his mysticism, his moral teachings, and his 
reflections on the nature and destiny of man. 
Included, also, is a lengthy and interesting 
discussion of his Christian philosophy of 
history, which is most clearly stated in his 
two most significant studies, The Meaning of 
History and The Destiny of Man. Perhaps his 
most important contribution was his recogni- 
tion of the necessity of “mythological think- 
ing” in religion and his attempt to elucidate 
the nature of myth in Christian belief. In 
general, he accepted the trinitarian, Christo- 
logical, and eucharistic doctrines of Ortho- 
doxy but he did not adhere to its dogmatic 
formulae. 

As the author correctly concludes, “Ber- 
dyaev will always mean many things to many 
people. . . . One thing, however, will rally 
over his name more and more thoughtful 
minds, whether Christian or not. This is his 
impassionate defense of human personality. 
. . . With splendid courage and invincible 
constancy he reminds mankind that man is 
never a means, always an end in himself; his 
nature is spiritual, not material; his destiny 
is eternal, not temporal; and that for these 
reasons his personality is the highest value 
in the world.” (p. 312f.) 

The author is to be commended for this 
interesting and revealing study of a great 
Russian thinker. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Jane Addams: A Centennial Reader. Emily 
Cooper Johnson, Editor. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1960. Pp. xix, 330. $6.00. 
In 1931 Jane Addams won the Nobel Peace 

Prize (with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler). 

From the founding of Hull House in 1889 un- 

til her death in 1935, she was involved with 

practically every good cause in the United 

States. Champion of the poor, pioneer in 

health, welfare, and social work, instigator of 

anti-child-labor legislation, a founder of the 

Women’s International League for Peace and 

Freedom, she fought for social legislation; 
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cs WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


erence SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN 
ADMIRE THEM, AND WISE MEN USE THEM. 


Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s 
description of wise men (and women). The 
Summer School is especially designed for such 
people, ie., for mature, intelligent, serious 
students who have imagination and initiative. 
All courses emphasize searching and rigorous 
analysis of ideas and principles. Classes are 
small—the average enrollement is ten per 
section. 

Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Summer 
School for the purpose of giving teachers and 
administrators an opportunity to extend their 
liberal education through increased command 
of their own and related subjects. 





her speeches were reprinted in popular maga- 
zines and her books were widely read. Pro- 
foundly humanitarian, her writings illumi- 
nate her career. 


The present work has brought together, 
for the first time, a broad cross-section of her 
literary works. The selections are arranged 
topically and introduced by people well 
known for their work in social welfare, labor 
and world peace. They cover: Social Works; 
Position of Women; Child Welfare; The 
Arts; Trade Unions and Labor; Civil Liber- 
ties; and International Peace. 

Evidently, this book preaches definite ser- 
mons to its readers. But it is a book from 
which the reviewer would like to quote 
largely, and hence, it is above all, a book to 
read. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Students who wish to complete a coherent 
program for thirty hours of credit may become 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
in Liberal Studies or for the Certificate of 
Advanced Study. Candidates and non-candi- 
dates are equally welcome. 


CLASSES — JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 
Professor J. S. Daltry 


Summer School for Teachers, Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 





The Psychology of Crime. By David Abra- 
hamsen. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 358. $6.00. 

This latest book by the author of Crime 
and the Human Mind and Who Are the 
Guilty? continues the special interest of a 
well-known psychiatrist in the psychodynam- 
ics of crime. Criminal behavior, like other 
behavior, emerges from an actor directed 
according to his psychological make-up and 
to American society and its subcultures, 
the family, material resources, mobility, suc- 
cess standards, disorganized neighborhoods, 
gangs, and economic want, but the major 
emphasis of the book is on psychosomatic 
disorders, mental and physical illness, nega- 
tive personality traits (excessive rebellious- 
ness or conformity, hostility, shyness), drug 
addiction, alcoholism, and neurotic character 
disorders. Criminal activities occur only in 
those situations that expose the individual to 
criminal activities or stimulate criminalistic 
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fantasies, and at the same time find respon- 
sive elements in the individual personality. 
The author depends heavily on his own re- 
search, and illustrates his points with numer- 
ous references to cases he has studied. 

The increasing amount of juvenile delin- 
quency is noted, especially the trend toward 
more serious offenses. Delinquency today is 
not so much the result of re-repression, as in 
the past, as of character disorders leading to 
the adolescent’s acting out of his inner con- 
flicts. The decline of traditional moral and 
ethical values has left the individual without 
adult support for his superego, and he acts 
out his rebelliousness and anxiety in a world 
of peers. 


A valuable distinction is made between the 
~ “acute” offender (the momentary, or even 
accidental, offender who has no outstanding 
or persisting anti-social traits) and the 
“chronic” offender (the neurotic, psychotic, 
psychopathic, or mentally defective of- 
fender). The sex offender and the murderer 
rate a chapter each, and numerous other 
types such as the gambler, the kleptomaniac, 
the pyromaniac, and the robber are given 
briefer consideration. Many readers will be 
interested in the indicated similarities be- 
tween robbery and rape, and the sexual roots 
of kleptomania and pyromania. Lay under- 
standing of the procedure of psychiatrists 
and of the relation between law and psychi- 
atry is increased in the chapters on the psy- 
chiatric examination and on law. 

The author, as would be expected, deplores 
the relative absence of psychiatric treatment 
in prisons, though he supports prison terms 
as necessary to enforcing discipline. Teachers 
will be especially interested in the plea he 
makes for adequate mental health programs 
in schools, for child guidance clinics, and for 
public nursery schools for the children of 
working parents. A fourth R, relationship— 
emotional relationship, should be added to 
the traditional three R’s, and mental health 
practices woven into the fabric of the school 
day. There is dire need for a Youth Crime 
Authority to coordinate and plan compre- 
hensive preventive and rehabilitative pro- 
grams, and for an Institute of Research to 


press research in crime and disseminate the 
results to the community. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
PAMPHLETS 

Houghton Mifflin Research Series. 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Price $1.75 
each. 

Number 1 The Age of Elizabeth. By John I. 
McCollum. 

Number 2 The Case of Aaron Burr. By V. D. 
Reed and J. D. Williams. 

Number 3 The Age of Anxiety. By Clarence 
A. Glasrud. 

Number 4 Monkey Trial. By Sheldon N. 
Grebstein. 

Number 5 Richmond in Time of War. By 
William I. Kimball. 

Number 6 The 1950’s: America’s “Placid” 
Decade. By Joseph Satin. 

Number 7 Semantics. By Kelly Thurman. 

Part-Time Employment for Women. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 30 cents. 

Teachers Guide to World Trade. National 
Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin 
Number 27, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
36, New York. 1960-1961. 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials in 
Economic Education. Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, New York. Price 50 cents. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Group Dynamics. Research and Theory. 
Edited by Dorwin Cartwright. New York: 
Row Peterson and Company, 1960. Pp. 
xlii, 826. $7.00. 2nd Edition. 

How To Improve Your Mind. By Baruch 
Spinoza. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1960. Pp. 90. $2.75. 

Energies of the Universe. By Eugene Fritz. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. 123. $4.75. 

Life in Medieval England. By J. J. Bagley. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 175. $3.50. 
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“A Dagger in the Back, 


“|. . poison slipped into a cup, a strangled corpse 
dropped into the canal at midnight! These were some 
of the devices used by politicians to win and hold 
power in the Italian cities in the late Middle Ages 
and early modern times. . .” 





“Africans Demand 


Africa for Africans... 


“... There are Africans who live in great cities with 
skyscrapers, sidewalk cafes, and self-service super- 
markets. But far more Africans still live in tribal 
villages of thatched-roofed mud huts. And even in 
the suburbs of great African cities lions roar and 
leopards roam. There are universities in Africa. But 
ninety per cent of all Africans can neither read nor 
write...” 





The above excerpts are from OUR WORLD 
THROUGH THE AGES, SECOND EDITION, 
by Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean Drummond— 
and these excerpts are only samples of the drama of 
people and events that the authors engagingly convey. 
Here is drama that takes the reader from the begin- 
nings of civilization to the explosive African scene 
now on stage. For information about this best-selling, 
best-reading world history for high school students, 
write to Prentice-Hall. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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“How To Teach and What to Avoid 
in the Social Studies” 


by Robert L. Schain, Social Studies Dept. 
Chairman 


A clear, concise and illustrated analysis of how to 
prepare social studies lesson plans. The second half 
of the book examines common teaching faults that 
beginners usually experience, explaining why they 
appear and how to avoid or eliminate them. 


“It seems to me to have considerable merit for 
the use of both pre-service and in-service, teach- 


ers. Congratulations on a thoughtful job.” 
Russell H. Broadhead 
Professor, College of Education 
Wayne State University, Detroit 


“I believe this handbook is one the most prac- 


tical I have seen in along time.” 


Frances M. Hanson 

Associate Professor of Education 
District of Columbia Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


“Enriching The Social Studies” 

by Murray Polner, Social Studies Instructor 
Recent developments in education have emphasized 
the need for enrichment of our courses of study. 
This book encompasses such areas as critical re- 
views, forums and debates, term papers, develop- 
mental lesson plans, use of original sources, etc. 
and other practices that have made the author a 
specialist in this field. 


“Discipline — How to Establish & 
Maintain It” 


by Robert L. Schain 


“Practical Classroom Testing” — 
Formulation, Administration, 
Evaluation, Follow-up. 


by Lillian C,. Howitt, Ass’t. Principal 


$1.75 per copy. Enclose check or money 
order, Educational discount — 20% on 20 or 
more copies. Institutions billed. 


TEACHERS PRACTICAL PRESS, INC.: 
Dept. SS 
47 Frank Street ¢ Valley Stream, L. I., N. Ye 








Everyday Life in Prehistoric Times. By C. 
H. B. and-M. Quennell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. viii, 225. $3.50. 

A History of Everyday Things in England. 
By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Volume 
I, 1066 A.D.-1499 A.D. Pp. iv, 264. $3.75. 
Volume II, 1500 A.D.-1799 A.D. Pp. iii, 
224. $3.75. Volume III, 1733 A.D.-1851 
A.D. Pp. ix, 226, $3.75. Volume IV, 1851 
A.D.-1914 A.D. Pp. xii, 227. $3.75. 

Great Presidential Decisions. State Papers 
that Changed the Course of History. By 
Richard B. Morris. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. 
F. Lippincott Company, 1960. Pp. 413. 
$7.50. 

Prospero’s Cell. Reflections on a Marine 
Venus. By Lawrence Durrell. New York: 
E. P. Dutton Company, 1960. Pp. ix, 197. 
$5.00. 

A Structure of Science. By Joseph H. Sin- 
cons. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. Pp. xxviii, 269. $4.75. 

Mailman, U.S.A. By William C. Doherty. 
New York: David McKay Company, 1960. 
Pp. xxvii, 308. $4.50. 

Jane Addams, A Centennial Reader. Consult- 
ing Editor, William L. Neumann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 
330. $6.00. 

Men of Space. By Shirley Thomas. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Chilton Company, 
1960. Pp. 234. $3.95. 

Education. By Immanuel Kant. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 121. $1.35. Paper 
Back. 

International Education. A Documentary 
History. Edited by David G. Scanlon. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, 1960. Pp. 196. Paper Back. 
$1.95. 

Greek Political Theory. By Ernest Barker. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. Pp. 
xvii, 468. Paper Back. $1.95. 

The Dimensional Structure of Time. By 
Irvin Morgenstern. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1960. Pp. 174. $3.75. 

Existential Metaphysics. By Alvin Thal- 
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A Special Notice to Teachers of HISTORY 


To enable teachers to extend and strengthen their background and to 
encourage the introduction of Advanced Placement courses in European 
history and American history, Trinity College has organized a unique 
summer program: 


1. A demonstration Advanced Placement course in European History 
in which enrollment will be limited to secondary school students; 


2. A demonstration college level counterpart to Advanced Placement 
American History; 


3. Graduate courses in European and American History planned to 


assist teachers and prospective teachers of honors and Advanced 
Placement courses. 


STAFF 


George B. Cooper, Eugene W. Davis, Philip C. F. Bankwitz, Glenn Weaver, 
Philip L. Kintner—all of Trinity College; 


Reinhard Luthin, Lincoln scholar and lecturer, and author of The Real 
Abraham Lincoln; 


A. Graham Down, History Master at The Lawrenceville School. 


To receive a description of this program write: 


Director of the Summer Session 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford 6, Conn. 
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heimer. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. Pp. xxv, 632. $7.50. 

Jean-Paul Sartre. To Freedom Condemned. 
A Guide to His Philosophy. By Justin 
Strelfer. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1960. Pp. 86. $3.00. 

The Diary of Soren Kierkegaard. Edited by 
Peter P. Rohde. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. Pp. viii, 255. $4.75. 

Martin Heidegger. Essays in Metaphysics. 
Translated by Kurt F. Leidecker. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 
82. $2.75. 

Earlier Ages. By James Harvey Robinson, 
James Henry Breasted and Emma Peters 
Smith. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1960. Pp. xxxv, 896. $4.50. 

When You Take the Wheel. By Martin K. 
Strasser, Cecil G. Zaun, John R. Eates and 
M. Eugene Mushing. Summit, New Jersey: 
Laidlaw Brothers, 1960. Pp. xviii, 333. 
$3.40. 

A History of the United States. By John R. 
Alden and Alice Magenis. New York: 
American Book Company, 1960. Pp. xxx, 
542. $4.20. An excellent text for modified 
or Common Learning Courses in History. 

Salvator Rosa, Seventeenth-Century Painter, 
Poet and Patriot. By Ottilie G. Boetzkes. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii, 
196. $3.95. 

Guide to the Study of West Virginia History. 
By Charles Shetler. Morgantown, West 
Virginia: Library of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 151. $6.00. 

The Southerner as American. Edited by 
Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. ix, 216. $5.00. 

The Language of Education. By Israel Schef- 
fler. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 


Thomas, Publisher, 1960. Pp. v, 113, $5.50. 
Summerhill. A Radical Approach to Child 
Rearing. By Erich Fromm. New York: 
Hart Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 392. 
$5.75. 
Education in Transition. Edited by Frederich 
C. Greeber. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 278. $3.75. 

Can We End the Cold War? A Study in 
American Foreign Policy. By Leor Perla. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 351, $4.50. 

The Lamp Lighters. Women in the Hall of 
Fame. By Marguerite Vance. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1960. Pp. 254. 
$3.50. 

Passport to Paradise? By Bernard Finch. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. xxxvi, 191. $6.00. 

Minnesota History. A Guide to Reading and 
Study. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 223. 
$5.00. 





(Continued from page 122) 
other devisive factor. If public money is to 
educate individual children, rather than to 
provide a state school system, no one private 
group can claim its benefits for themseives 
alone. 

2. Tax support implies public control. Any 
institution that is directly subsidized by taxes 
must expect to be subject to popular scrutiny 
and regulation. Theoretically private schools, 
religious or otherwise, are obligated to meet 
the general education laws of the state today. 
In practice this is-true only to a very limited 
degree. They are to a large extent inde- 
pendent of state direction, because they are 
immune to the state’s chief weapon of con- 
trol, the withholding of state moneys. We 
question whether a religious school system 
will be acquiescent to the same degree of 
public supervision and direction now given to 
the public schools. Yet how can they expect 
to be free of it if they receive tax aid? 

The argument that all children should 
benefit equally from educational funds is a 
facile one, capable of deluding many. But 
the essence of private education is independ- 
ence and special privilege, and to equate these 
with the common rights of all is a contra- 
diction in terms. 























UNPARALLELED 


for comprehensive, well-balanced coverage of every major area of the 
world and each period in its history .. . 


RICH 


in study equipment that helps pupils to comprehend and retain what they 
have studied and to draw conclusions about what they have learned .. . 


EXTRAORDINARY 


for its coupling of exciting narrative with outstanding visual presentation 
—maps, charts, tables, photographs, and drawings that explain, summarize, 
and amplify to form a within-text enrichment program... 


THE HISTORY 
OF OUR WORLD 


a handsome 1961 Edition. 


> Maps and charts reflect recent changes and latest statistics . . . new 
nations in Africa, balance of power, population figures, world religions 


> New discoveries and research present important information about 
the ancient world and about our world today. 


® Sound reporting clarifies vital world events and places them in 
proper perspective . .. the Congo crisis, Castro, international relations 
since the Summit attempt, recent achievements in man’s conquest of 
space, the fall meeting of the United Nations and Premier 
Khrushchev’s appearance there. 


Workbook and Tests, Key to Workbook and Tests, and Teachers’s 
Guide and Key will reflect the changes in the 1961 Edition of the 
nation’s outstanding and most up-to-date world history text for 
high schools. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 
1961 EDITIONS 


BOAK SLOSSON ANDERSON BARTLETT 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Regional Sales Offices: New York 16 Atlanta5 Geneva,Ill. Dallasi Palo Alto 
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History use World Maps 


WORLD HISTORY ; ; 





el 


Map WH5, Ancient Empires about 100 A.D., 64” x 44”, one of a series of 16 maps. 


There are 16 such maps in the new series 


DENOYER-GEPPERT WORLD HISTORY SERIES 


Each 64 x 44" 
e Integrates world geography with history. 


e Covers areas inadequately covered in other 
maps—Middle East, Africa, Asia, Latin 
America. 


Stresses relationships aad interrelation- 
ships of East and West in every period. 


Promotes understanding of the interde- 
pendence of mankind of all races. 


Develops appreciation of values of democ- 
racy and dangers of autocratic and to- 
talitarian states. 


Lithographed in seven or more colors 


TITLES OF THE SIXTEEN MAPS 


WH1 World Origin of Man to 3000 B.C. 
WH2 Changing Ways of Living, 3000 B.C.- A.D. 1 
WH3 Bronze Age and Ancient Empires to 500 B.C. 
WH4 Ancient Empires to 200 B.C. 

Ancient Empires about A.D. 100 

Barbarian Invasions and World Religions to 

A.D. 600 

Moslem Ascendancy to A.D. 1100 

Mongol Ascendancy to A.D. 1300 

Beginnings of European Ascendancy to 1600 
WH10 European Wars and Expansion to 1763 
WH11 The World 1763 to 1848 
WH12 Background of World War I to 1914 
WHI13 Background of World War II 
WHI14 World War II and Aftermath to 1950 
WHI5 World Relationships Today 
WHI16 World, Physical-Political 


Send for descriptive circular H8c and free co y of “World xr vomny A and the 


Teacher” by Dr. L. S. Stavrianos, Department of tory, Northwestern 


niversity. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO TEACH THE HISTORY OF THE AREAS SURROUNDING 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ... 


Use the world famous Breasted-Huth-Harding series. You will find a complete list of 
these maps in Circular H2c. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers + 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Importers « 


Map Mounters 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





